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THE CHURCH ... wwe news... 


MISSION LEADERS DIE IN CHICAGO FIRE 


By CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 


IN THE FLAME-SWEPT LaSalle Hotel 
in Chicago Dr. and Mrs. Edgar E. Sny- 
der met death in the early hours of 
June 5. Dr. Snyder had served five 
weeks as executive 
secretary of the 
ULC Board of For- 
eign Missions. Also 
dying in the LaSalle 
fire was August F. 
Schmitthenner, who 
first went to India 
as a missionary 25 


A. F. Schmitthenner years ago. 


Scheduled for June 4 to 6 in the La- 
Salle was the annual meeting of the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference. 
About 40 representatives of National 
Lutheran Council churches were in the 
hotel when flames engulfed it. Dr. 
Fred J. Fiedler, educational secretary 
of the ULC Foreign Board, was among 
those injured. 

Dr. and Mrs. Snyder, occupying a 
room on the sixth floor, had attempted 
to protect themselves with wet towels, 
evidence disclosed. Smoke had black- 
ened their room but no fire had at- 
tacked it. It is thought that Dr. Snyder 
—when their plight in the room had 
become hopeless — had tried to make 
his way for help. Mrs. Snyder, perhaps 
unconscious, had been left in the room. 
All their clothing and baggage was re- 
covered intact late the afternoon of the 
day of the fire. 

Dr. Fiedler was sharing a room on 
the 18th floor with Schmitthenner, with 
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Dr. Edgar E. Snyder 


whom he had gone to India as a mis- 
sionary in 1921. When awakened they 
hurried into the hall and sought an 
exit. In the smoke-filled and black- 
ened hall, they could not find their 
way to an exit or fire escape. Schmitt- 
henner had a flashlight and they 
worked their way about in vain. Find- 
ing their efforts futile they decided to 
return to their room but got separated. 
For a time Fiedler could see Schmitt- 
henner’s torch but could not reach 
him. 

After his return to his room, Fiedler 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Truman promises to recall Taylor 

| - Myron C. Taylor will be recalled as 
the U. S. representative to the Vatican. 
| This was promised by President Harry 
Truman to 11 Protestant leaders who 
| met him at the White House on June 5. 
_. The time when the Taylor appoint- 
| 

_ment is canceled may depend on when 
the peace treaty is signed. It may come 
at an earlier date. 

_ “We were given assurance that the 
appointment of Mr. Taylor was a tem- 
porary expedient to give the president 
_ the fullest opportunity to make his con- 
tribution to the peace,” reports Dr. 
| Franklin Clark Fry, one of the 11 who 
called on President Truman. 

| “Tt might terminate at an early date 
but would certainly terminate with the 
signing of the peace treaty.” This state- 
ment was authorized by the president. 
_ Protestant conventions held since 
Taylor’s return to Rome have loudly 
condemned the idea of an American 
‘ambassador to the pope. “A tempest 
in the Protestant tea pot,” the Roman 
Catholic paper, America, called the out- 
pouring of indignation. Protestants 
have planned to carry the question to 
the U. S. Congress if no action is taken 
by the president. Seven major denom- 
‘inations in the last six weeks have de- 
nounced the Taylor appointment. 
Thirty regional and district conferences 
have added their protests. 

Northern and Southern Baptists, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Missouri Synod and 
United Lutherans, Methodists, and 
| Northern and Southern Presbyterians 
were represented in the delegation 
which visited the White House. 


End of POW ministry 

ae Lutheran ministry to prisoners of 
| war held in the United States and Can- 
i ada has come to an end. Most of the 
| June 19, 1946 
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captives will be back in Europe by July. 

Final meeting of the Lutheran Com- 
mission for Prisoners of War, a joint 
activity of the Missouri Synod and the 
National Lutheran Council, was held 
recently in Chicago. 

Number of prisoners dwindled from 
435,000 originally held in 124 U. S. 
camps to 140,610 on April 1. By May 1 
there were only 84,208. It is reported 
that 20,000 will be kept indefinitely to 
participate in a re-education program 
to equip them to fill key posts in Ger- 
many. 

As prisoners were sent to their port 
of embarkation at Camp Shanks, N. Y., 
the fine] ministry of American Luther- 
ans was provided them by Chaplain 
Gustav F. Duhrkop who held daily 
services among them. Majority of the 
prisoners are being sent to POW camps 
in France, England, the English and 
Russian zones in Germany, and to Italy. 

Lutheran ministry was continued for 
three years. Pastor T. W. Strieter was 
executive secretary. Six pastors served 
as field secretaries, and 370 pastors min- 
istered in camps near their homes. The 
commission distributed 350,000 hymnals, 
150,000 Bibles, 75,000 catechisms, and 
large quantities of devotional .booklets 
and church papers. Personal work 
among the prisoners was undertaken 
wherever possible. Notable was the ef- 
fort to train 400 German pastors and 
theological students included among the 
prisoners. 


Minimum pension increased 

A hundred dollars a year will be the 
minimum pension for ministers en- 
rolled in ULC contributory plan, if a 
proposed recommendation of the Pen- 
sion Board is adopted at the Cleveland 
convention. In addition to the $100, 
ministers who retire or ave disabled are 
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eligible for a $300 annual pension from 
the non-contributory fund. 

The hundred-dollar minimum will be 
increased as more funds are available, 
it is proposed. The ULC Executive 
Board joins the Pension Board in mak- 
ing the recommendation to the 1946 
convention. 

A minister 67 years old when he en- 
ters the contributory plan, and who 
along with his congregation pays the 
required contributions for only one 
year previous to retirement, shall be 
eligible for the $100 minimum. A min- 
ister 63 years old upon entering the 
plan must have contributed for five 
years previous to retirement. 

The new arrangement, which awaits 
ratification by the ULC convention, 
would encourage pastors in the upper 
age brackets ‘to enter the contributory 
system. The minimum payment would 
be financed by special allotments from 
the ULC treasury. An initial $25,000 
for this purpose was granted in Jan- 
uary. 

According to reports at the meeting 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief 
last month, there are 1,141 persons re- 
ceiving monthly payments from the 
non-contributory fund. There are 895 
clergymen and 128 laymen enrolled in 
the contributory plan. Among indi- 
viduals whose sole income is their 
church pension, a special grant of 
$46,275 was divided early in 1946. 

Endowment fund of the Pension 
Board now stands at $3,502,822. In- 
vestments of the contributory plan have 
reached $195,181. 


New radio program 

Going on the air once each week, 
beginning July 2, will be a radio pro- 
gram provided by ULC Pastors Rus- 
sell F. Auman and Henry W. Snyder, 
Jr., of New York City. “Gems for 
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Thought,” the program is entitled. It 
will be broadcast by WJZ and asso- 
ciated independent stations of the ABC 
network. 

Two five-minute periods every Tues- — 
day, July through September, will be 
allowed the new program. Broadcasts 
will be at 8.55 a. m. and 11.30 P. m., — 
eastern daylight time. Pastor Snyder 
will be in charge in July, Dr. Auman 
in August and September. Their part 
in the program is sponsored by the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Lutherans unite 
Lutherans of the ALC, ULC, and | 
Missouri Synod have united in Ohio to | 
form a Welfare League which will 
serve as a common agency in social 
planning. “An adequate church social 
welfare program, based on needs as 
they arise” is to be built by agencies 
enrolling in the new organization. 

Any charitable, health, or welfare or- 
ganization directly affiliated with an J] 
Ohio Lutheran synodical body, may be- 
come a member of the league. Charter 
membership list will be kept open until 
late autumn. 

Agencies already signed up are: the 
Lutheran Welfare League of Central 
Ohio, the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Toledo and Lima, the Lutheran 
Inner Mission League of Dayton, the 
Children’s Aid Society of Cleveland. f° 
the Lutheran Inner Mission League of 
Springfield, and the Lutheran Welfare })' 
Foundation of Youngstown. 

The league will co-ordinate Lutheran J) ' 
welfare activities of the member agen- |) 
cies, and will represent these agencies 
before public and private agencies. Dr. }) 
W. O. Doescher, Capital University} 
professor, was elected president when!) 
the league was organized last month 
ULC member of the executive com 
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mittee is the Rev. Fred W. Heins, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Airplane bought for mission fields 

A C-47 transport plane will be put in 
service transporting Lutheran mission- 
aries between India and China. At Cal- 
cutta it will connect with a plane from 
Europe, operated by the Scandinavian 
missionary societies. It will bring into 
China medicine, supplies and personnel. 

Funds from Lutheran World Action 
for purchase of the plane were voted 
at a meeting of the American Section, 
Lutheran World Convention, in Chi- 
‘eago, June 6. The decision was made 
‘in response to a report from Dr. Daniel 
Nelson, back in America after three 
years of directing the large-scale mis- 
‘sionary program of the Lutheran 

Church in China. 

American section members escaped 
by one day being involved in theefire 
in the LaSalle Hotel where the meet- 
ing had been scheduled. Transferring 

the sessions to the National Lutheran 
Council offices in Chicago, members 
‘heard Dr. Nelson outline prospects for 
-a united Lutheran Church in China. 
Linking together the operations of a 
dozen strong missions, a united Lu- 
theranism would constitute the largest 
‘church in China. This would make pos- 
sible a heavy contribution toward rapid 
-christianization of this strategic coun- 
try. 

_ To establish a unified church, imme- 
‘diate help is needed from Lutheran 
World Action. A sum of $240,000 from 
this fund was voted by the American 
Section. The money will continue 
maintenance of four orphaned missions 
in China. American sections members 
also approved commissioning of three 
‘men to be located-in strategic Chinese 
centers to safeguard the interests of 
Lutheran missions and their property. 
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Return to Japan 

Back to Japan in July will go Dr. T. 
Benton Peery, U.S. Army chaplain who 
has been on leave in America. Instead 
of taking his discharge, he will return 
to serve the army of occupation, and 
to assist the Lutheran Church in Japan 
in any way possible until the return 
of the American missionaries. 


Chaplain Peery was a boy of five 
when he first said goodby to Japan. 
Son of the Rev. Rufus B. Peery who 
founded the Lutheran Church in Japan 
in 1892, he was born in Nagasaki, and 
had been brought up at Saga, Kyushu. 

A few months ago Chaplain Peery 
returned to Saga. “I didn’t have the 
slightest idea in what part of the city 
I was,’ he explained. “I wanted so 
much to see if our former home was 
still standing. There was an old inter- 
preter by the name of Kose who told 
me he remembered my father. 

“Soon the police chief, interpreter 
Kose, and two other policemen found 
the church which my father had estab- 
lished. There we found church records 
including a pulpit Bible which con- 
tained my father’s and mother’s names. 
We also discovered the baptismal rec- 
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ords of my two brothers and myself. 
The church is still standing. The present 
house is new but I perfectly remember 
the landmarks.” 


Wishy-washy, says Huddle 

Should the Lutheran Church con- 
tinue as part of Kyodan, the United 
Church in Japan? 

“No, it’s too wishy-washy.” 

That is the opinion brought back 
from Japan by Captain Benjamin P. 
Huddle, first missionary of the United 
Lutheran Church to Japan to be able 
to return to that country after V-J day. 

Pastor and Mrs. Huddle served as 
missionaries in Japan from October 13, 
1940, to March 23, 
1941. He returned 
to that country last 
September, as a 
chaplain of occupa- 
tion forces. 

“T am in favor of 
a Lutheran Church 
in Japan,” Chaplain 
Huddle says, “but I 
am not in favor 
of continuing our 
Church in the 
Kyodan. 

“The Japanese pastors say that Kyo- 
dan does not encourage the evangelistic 
and doctrinal presentation of the gos- 
pel. They believe too much is lost 
without the confessional standards in 
which they were trained. These pas- 
tors are eager to have Luther confes- 
sions, doctrine, and an evangelistic 
presentation of the gospel.” 

“Most pastors, I believe,” he adds, 
“have continued during the war as 
evangelistic Lutherans, but they real- 
ize that seminarians trained in a union 
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seminary cannot propagate the Lu- 
theran faith, which they certainly don’t 
want to lose. 

“Everyone with whom I talked—Lu- 
therans and non-Lutherans, Christians 
and non-Christians — seemed to feel 
that this is the dawn of a new and 
great day for Christianity in Japan. 
Government leaders are reported to 
have said Shintoism and Buddhism 
have failed to give the people what 
they want, and now people will likely 
see Christianity.” 


Missionaries permitted in Japan 

After long delay, the remaining four 
of six American Protestant missionar- 
ies selected by the Foreign Missions 
Conference to return to Japan have se- 
cured permission for their voyage. They 
were scheduled to sail June 13. The 
first two missionaries to be permitted 
to leave America have arrived in 
Tokyo. 

Named last December, the mission- 
ary group has been six months secur- 
ing government permission to get un- 
der way. The four sailing on June 13 
are from the Congregational Evangel- 
ical and Reformed, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian churches. No Lutheran 
missionary has yet been given clear- 
ance. 

Six American Protestant missionar- 
ies are being permitted to go back to 
Korea. Three others have already re- 
turned there. 

According to Missions, 19 Jesuit 
priests in America have been cleared by 
the U.S. State Department for admission 
to Japan, and the names of 49 others 
have been submitted by clearance. 
Christians in Japan number about 400,- 
000, of whom about 100,000 are Roman 
Catholic. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Russians approve 

WitH an expression of altruistic 
commendation, Izvestia, mouthpiece of 
he U.S.S.R., approves the attitude of 
fhe American people on “the peace- 
ime draft” and the unification of U. S. 
armed forces, as being “contrary to 
American principles.” 

It congratulates U. S. public on its 
ypposition to the “Truman-supported” 
orojects as “incompatible with interna- 
sional co-operation and general peace.” 
These are noble words, coming, how- 
ever, from a nation that is keeping 
3,500,000 men under arms (some say 
12,000,000), a number larger than the 
combined forces of Britain, France, and 
the U. S. 

Of these, over’ 2,000,000 are in satel- 
lite or conquered European countries, 
living on food supplies of lands that 
are suffering from shortages and 
shronie malnutrition; 2,000,000 others 
are in the Far East, commandeering the 
same support. 


talian recovery 

ITALY IS CREDIBLY reported as “well 
on her way” to becoming the leading 
textile producer on the European con- 
tinent. Already she has a considerable 
surplus of silks, rayons, and cottons 
which she would prefer to sell to the 
U. S. Competent observers see in this 
Italian surplus and preference the best 
chance for a normal stabilizing of Italy’s 
economic life, which would in turn 
stabilize her politically. 

At present Britain is the chief pur- 
chaser of this Italian surplus. How- 
ever Italy is not satisfied, because 
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Britain retrades the commodities in the 
world markets through Switzerland, 
and Italy feels she is being put into an 
inferior trading position. She would 
prefer American dollars directly to 
pound sterling credits such as Britain 
gives her. 


Vatican policy 

THE VAaTICAN’s political position in 
Europe is exceedingly complicated, and 
by no means easy. Its religious influ- 
ence and authority have also been se- 
riously circumscribed and reduced. A 
line drawn from Stettin in the north to 
Trieste on the Adriatic Sea is said 
actually to mark the present eastern 
boundary of the Vatican’s sphere of in- 
fluence in Europe. 

A partial list of losses would include 
its special privileges and state support 
in Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, the 
Ukraine and Poland. These losses can 
be credited to Russia. To these losses 
may be added huge expropriations of 
landed property in Silesia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and even in 
Rumania. Much of this has been ex- 
pedited by Russia’s direct seizure of 
smaller states once favorable to Rome, 
but also indirectly by Russia’s changed 
attitude for political purposes toward 
the Orthodox Church. 

In spite of all this, or because of it, 
the Vatican is striving hard to estab- 
lish a working compromise with Rus- 
sia and other communist states. Re- 
cently Pius XII went out of his. way 
to express benevolence toward Russia, 
and Osservatore Romano, a Vatican 
mouthpiece, praised Stalin for “words 
of peace.” 


Health and war 

LeicH WuirTe, in the Chicago Daily 
News, recently pointed out how close 
is the connection between food, health 
and revolution. His remarks referred 
to Greece. A Greek doctor in the em- 
ploy of UNRRA informed him that the 
great majority of the extreme Leftists 
in Greece are tubercular, and that at 
least 67 per cent of all Greek Com- 
munists are victims of the disease. 

UNRRA figures reveal that 25 per cent 
of the Greek population suffer from 
tuberculosis, which is 14 times the rate 
in America. The inference, then, seems 
justified, that 1.8. is responsible for at 
least a considerable part of the civil 
strife in Greece. The nature of the 
disease subjects its victims to periodic 
attacks of alternating exaltation and 
depression, and these operate politically 
as well as physically. 

This prevalence of T.B. is due to lack 
of food and the consequent malnutri- 
tion. In 1925 the writer learned from 
authorities of the University of Prague 
that more than 70 per cent of their stu- 
dents were tubercular. This common 
condition in the postwar Europe of 
World War I likely had much to do 
with the coming of World War II, and 
the present situation could as easily 
usher in World War II. 


People wanted 

THE TIE OF migration is about to 
turn for Sweden. In the past the rate 
of emigration from Sweden has reached 
at times as high as 1 per cent of the 
total population in a year. But Swe- 
den’s industrial development has posed 
the problem of a labor shortage that is 
growing serious. A careful estimate 
suggests that the number of industrial 
workers in Sweden will increase 
merely 10-15 per cent between 1940- 
1960, but the working hours have in- 
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creased 27 per cent between 1929-1939. 
Accordingly Swedish authorities are 
planning to encourage immigration to 
the number of 200,000 over a 10-year 
period. 


Farmers’ friend 

EXPERIMENTAL workshops, run by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, are ready 
to turn loose a number of bright ideas 
in farm machinery this spring. They 
are fashioned to help the farmers “cure 
sweet potatoes, thresh wheat, mill flour, 
scearify seeds, dry hay, irrigate fields 
and harvest and shell peanuts.” 

Still others are intended to ae 
work easier and life pleasanter within 
the farmhouse. When these articles 
were recently displayed at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, manufacturers in 
particular were invited to view them, 
as an inducement for them to take up 
the production of the devices for the 
farmers. Some articles are already 
coming off assembly lines. 


Tonnage - 

Coat, ONCE Britain’s giant in com- 
merce, is very sick indeed. The na- 
tionalization of the industry may pos- 
sibly raise it from the sick-bed, but that 
step has not yet been finally approved 
by Parliament. In the meantime, the 
industry that furnished 98,000,000 tons 
of coal for export and ship bunkering 
in 1913 is down to less than 10,000,000 
tons today, and still falling. 

Total current annual production is 
175,000,000 tons, but that is 40 per cent 
less than the production in 1913. The 
situation is further aggravated by de- 
terioration in quality, due to primitive 
methods of production, as well as by 
the unwillingness of former miners to 
return to the pits, and a pronounced 
practice of absenteeism on the part of 
those who do mine. Many British ships 
are now running on American coal. 
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WASHINGTON 


BY OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Four kinds 

There seem to be four varieties of 
thinking about social and political mat- 
ters. Churchmen and politicians are 
classified rather easily according to 
these four types. 

The ULTRA-CONSERVATIVE. He is far 
over to the right. He acts as if the best 
we moderns can do is to salvage some- 
thing from the past since the best is 
always there. His pattern for problem- 
solving is in history. 

The CONSERVATIVE. He moves slowly, 


always trying to be sure of principles, 


not too vigorous on any issue except 
perhaps in protesting. He waits to be 
shown and often takes his good time in 
doing so. 

The LIBERAL. Perhaps to the left of 
center, he generally shows an open- 
mindedness, a creativity of spirit, which 
others may not demonstrate. He pos- 
sesses a sense of history but knows that 
all solutions can’t be there or how get 
any growth? He knows, too, that prin- 
ciples only come to life in concrete sit- 
uations, so he develops a laboratory 
mind. 

A fourth is the rapicat. He is so far 
over to the left that, since extremes 
meet, he often shakes hands with the 
ultra-conservative. He wants to go to 
the “root” of things but forgets that 
other men have labored and we enter 
into their labors. He wants to wreck 
everything and start afresh, forgetting 
that life is like a stream and the best 
we can do is go on from where we are. 

The radical may serve the purpose of 
a gad-fly and the ultra-conservative 
may be a kind of morose critic. But the 
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future. lies with the conservative-lib- 
eral. 


Morse of Oregon 

Some folks regard Senator Wayne L. 
Morse of Oregon as a man worth 
watching in the light of such an analy- 
sis. This bears no relation to his re- 
cent comment on the President’s strike 
speech to Congress. He was saying to 
a Washington group this week that left- 
ists and communists who would like to 
change our economy to “statism,” fear 
the liberals more than the reactionaries 
who play into their hands. They know 
if reactionaries gain control, the next 
election will sweep the leftists into 
power. 

The Senator calls himself a liberal 
for he wants to preserve the capitalist- 
private enterprise system, holding that 
those who try to find a middle-of-the- 
road way, realizing that a great revolu- 
tion is on, will save the democratic 
way. ... “The American economic sys- 
tem cannot survive another great de- 
pression. It cannot run the risk of mass 
unemployment. We liberals are fight- 
ing to save the businessman’s economic 
skin. .. . One single reform most im- 
portant to preserving the American 
way of life is complete overhauling of 
congressional procedures. The minority, 
not the majority, rule prevails.” 

Senator Morse believes that a greater 
danger than domestic issues lies in a 
new kind of economic isolationism, 
more perilous than military and diplo- 
matic isolationism. America must pro- 
vide the leadership the world expects, 
beginning with food for the starving. 


Germans Live in Spiritual Vacuum 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Relief supplies moving smoothly. Spiritual reconstruction is most serious 
problem, reports Dr. Herman after recent trip through Germany 


ARRANGEMENTS WHICH were made last 
January by a commission of which [ 
was a member, to send food and cloth- 
ing supplies to Germany, are now 
working very well. An American com- 
mittee and a German committee meet 
together to decide upon the distribu- 
tion of materials that arrive in Ham- 
burg or Bremen. 

On the list of those who contributed 
to the first shipment, the name of Lu- 
theran World Relief stands out. Dr. 
Gerstenmaier, chairman of the Hilfs- 
werk of the Protestant Church, ex- 
pressed his gratitude and pleasure that 
the Protestant agencies of America 
were strengthening his hand in the 
great relief program which his churches 
are undertaking, especially among the 
expellees who are coming out of the 
east in large numbers. 

One of the recent advantages gained 
by the Hilfswerk is permission to send 
four carloads of supplies every week 
direct from Lubeck to Berlin—that is, 
into the Russian zone. The British have 
also granted the World Council the use 
of 25 trucks to be assigned to whatever 
agency we wish to name, and we are 
sending Dr. Michelfelder to British 
headquarters to have these vehicles 
signed over to Hilfswerk. 

THE DIRECTOR of the Wurttemberg 
Bible Society, whose plant was almost 
completely destroyed, told me that his 
presses are now running again. He 
presented me with one of the pocket 
New Testaments which had just been 
printed. He stated that they are now 
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sending the scriptures into the Russian 
zone, but that they have to pack the 
books in one-pound parcels. This is 
very awkward and inefficient, but it is 
repaid by the letters of gratitude. 
Oddly enough, there is a good deal 
of paper—as well as sugar—in certain 
parts of the Russian zone, but it is al- 
most impossible to put raw material 
into the hands of those who could 
process it in the western zones. The 
Russian-American zonal boundary is 
one of the most strongly guarded fron- 


4 
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This was Steinbuhl Church, Nuremberg, before 
bombardment destroyed it 
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tiers in the world today. On the other 
hand, only German guards remain on 
the boundary between the French and 
American zones. 


ONE AFTERNOON I had a long chat with 
Prof. Helmut Thielicke who is a pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Tubingen. Tubingen has hardly been 
scratched by war, but now its streets 
are choked with vast numbers of se- 
rious-faced students who are busily 
trying to make good the years that were 
lost in war. I was told that they are 
simply swallowing every subject re- 
gardless of its relative importance to 
their work. They are fanatically fol- 
lowing even the driest hours in ancient 
languages and memorizing entire gram- 
mars in order to fill the vacuum which 
was created by the compulsions of blind 
military obedience. 

Personally, most of them are very 
unhappy. They come to Prof. Thielicke 
and state that they want his help but 
they quickly add that, in their opinion, 


they are beyond help. Twelve hundred 
of them at a time listen with great in- 
terest to his public lectures on Chris- 
tian subjects, but most of them avoid 
the church and feel that what he says 
does not apply to them. 

This is the spiritual void which has 
so often been described by visitors to 
Germany. These are the students who 
rebel against having anyone tell them 
that they personally are guilty of war 
crimes. But most of them do not rebel 
at being charged with responsibility for 
the Nazi regime. Prof. Thielicke is 
wisely trying to prevent them from be- 
ing exploited by orators who wallow 
in maudlin sentimentality either of a 
nationalistic or anti-nationalistic sort. 
Both influences are at work in Ger- 
many today, just as they were after 
the last war. A new and better na- 


tionalism is being born, but it is being 
attacked so viciously that there is great 
danger of it being turned by persecu- 
tion into a new form of fascism. 


INTERIOR of humble barracks chapel, replacing cathedral. Lutherans of America have provided 


ten of these temporary buildings for Germany 
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No Full-time Officer Elected ror Maryland Synod 


By J. FRANK FIFE 


Without taking a vote, the Maryland 
Synod in convention in Gettysburg, Pa., 
May 27-29, shelved the question of a 
full-time synodical president. Approval 
of proposed appointments of full-time 
workers in social missions and Chris- 
tian education was also withheld. Like- 
wise discarded was a plan for a full- 
time director of synodical affairs. 

The convention, meeting as a “com- 
mittee of the whole,” held a two-hour 
debate on the question of full-time of- 
ficers. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, acting as 
chairman, declared at the close of the 
discussion that “I see no crystallization 
of opinion.” So the Maryland Synod 
continues its traditional policy of lead- 
ership of a pastor-president. 

Increased pensions for retired pas- 
tors will be proposed by the Maryland 
Synod to the 1946 convention of the 
United Lutheran Church. The text of 
the memorial is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of the State of Maryland 
memorialize the United Lutheran Church 
in America at its biennial convention in 
1946 to devise and put into operation some 
plan whereby the annual pension now 
being paid to pastors and their widows 
under ‘Old Pension Plan’ of the Church 
shall be increased from a minimum sum 
of $300 per year to $600 per year for each 
such pastor, and from $200 per year to 
$400 per year for each such widow as will 
not share in the benefits of the new ‘Con- 
tributory Pension Plan of the said Church.” 

The Carroll County ministers headed 
this action by a request to the execu- 
_ tive committee of the synod to devise 
a plan similar to that in operation in 
the Central Pennsylvania and Ohio 
synods. The opinion of the convention 
was that this should be primarily a ULC 
project. 
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Also to the ULC convention in Octo- 
ber will go a Maryland Synod memo- 
rial asking for a protest to President 
Truman regarding the continued ap- 
pointment of Myron C. Taylor as a rep- 
resentative to the Vatican. 

Financial status of the synod as re- 
ported by Treasurer Virgil W. Doub 
revealed the income objective met in 
full. Approximately $76,300 has been 
received for Lutheran World Action to 
date and this figure continues to mount. 

The following new members were re- 
ceived into synod since the last con- 
vention: Louis K. Helldorfer, Howard 
O. Baily, Carl R. Simon, Harman F. 
Miller, William E. Fox, Glenn L. Stahl, 
Robert E. Lee, J. Russell Hale, F. El- 
wood Moreland, Oscar W. Carlson, 
Robert W. Koons, and William A. Jan- 
son, Jr. 

Official representative of the ULC, 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, told members 
of the Maryland Synod, “There is still 
a lack of mission pastors.” “The fact 
that we have paid a larger percentage 
of apportionment must be interpreted 
in the light of the lower value of the 
dollar.” “Science is not at variance with 
Scripture.” “I am ashamed of the pen- 
sions given to our retired pastors.” 
“ “Wide Open Doors,’ the theme of For- 
eign Missions, must be the challenge of 
the whole Church.” 

Dr. Clarence E. Stoughton empha- 
sized the “Balanced Budget”—that is, 
“as much for others as for ourselves, 
as much for the work of the Lord as 
for current expenses.” In the question 
period one delegate pointed out that 
all giving to the church is for “the work 
of the Lord.” Dr. Stoughton admitted 
that the obligation of a debt or building 
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program should be disposed of before 
presenting the balanced budget. 

Said Dr. Stoughton at a meeting of 
mission pastors and the synodical mis- 
sion committee, “It is my personal 
opinion that even the Missouri Synod 
will unite with other Lutheran bodies 
within the next.10 years.” 

Present officers of synod were re- 
elected: Dr. Lloyd M. Keller as pres- 
ident; the Rev. J. Frank Fife, secre- 
tary; the Rev. W. G. Minnick, statis- 
tical secretary; Virgil W. Doub, treas. 

The following were elected dele- 
gates to the ULC convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

Clerical—Lloyd M. Keller, L. Ralph 
Tabor, John L. Deaton, J. Frank Fife, 
Augustus Hackmann, Paul E. Keyser, 
Abdel Ross Wentz, Wilson P. Ard, Luther 
L. Hare, Fred R. Seibel. Laymen—Virgil 
W. Doub, Carl M. Distler, Paul I. Folkemer, 
Thomas P, Hickman, George S. Yost, Wil- 
liam E. Zschiesche, Harry O. Fogle, Mer- 
wyn C. Fuss, Robert L. Smith, Carl L. 
Schaeffer. 


A memorial service was conducted 


for the Rev. Henry L. Gerstmyer, the 
Rev. Raymond C. Sorrick, D.D., and for 
the members of the Maryland Synod 
killed in World War II. 

The Maryland Synodical Brotherhood 
held an all-day session preceding the 
convention of synod. Merwyn C. Fuss 
of Taneytown, Md., was elected pres- 
ident. Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, director 
of evangelism of the ULC, addressed 
the dinner meeting. 

Two congregations were received into 
the synod—Jerusalem, Baltimore, Md., 
the Rey. P. C. Burgdorf, Ph.D., pastor, 
and Holy Comforter, Randle Highlands, 
Washington, D. C., the Rev. H. Luther 
Rhodes pastor. Jerusalem congregation 
is one of the oldest on the territory 
of the synod; established in 1842. It 
has always been an independent con- 
gregation, although it has made regular 
contributions to the income objective 
of the Maryland Synod and other syn- 
odical projects. Holy Comforter is a 


mission congregation in one of. the 
growing sections of Washington. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD OFFICERS elected at convention last month. The Rev. Edward 
Hummon (left), vice-president; Mellis H. Kraft, statistician; the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, president; 
_ the Rev. Howard Wessling, secretary; J. W. G. Wernz, member of executive committee 
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was opened for the reception of 
another now in the process of 
organization at Deephaven, 
Minn., under the direction of 
new field missionary, Milan 
Swasko. 

In view of the crowding of 
many of our churches and the 
need for multiple services, Dr. 
Gerberding posed this question: 
“Does it not suggest the need 
for more churches, instead of 
larger ones? If services are al- 
ready crowded, could not a 
careful study of the location of 
our members enable our con- 
gregation to ‘swarm’ and thus 
produce daughter congrega- 
tions?” He cited the example of 
Redeemer Church, Milwaukee. 
in the early history of the synod 
and the more recent action of 
St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, in 
the beginning of St. Timoihy’s 
Church, Menasha. 

Five pastors, from as many synods, 
called to congregations of the Northwesi 
Synod since the last convention, were of- 
ficially received: the Rev. Jerome Miller, 
from the Iowa Synod, Atonement Church, 
Racine, Wis.; the Rev. John W. Rilling, 
from the Ohio Synod, Si. John’s Church, 
Minneapolis, Mimn.:; the Rev. A. O. Frank, 
from the Nebraska Synod, Reformation 
Church, Sit. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Loyal T. 
Riley, from the Indiana Synod, St. Tim- 
othy Church, Menasha, Wis.; and the Rev. 
John R. Spangler, from the Illinois Synod, 
assistant pastor at St. John’s, Minneapolis. 

Mr. Clarence Hansen, having recenily 
completed his work at Northwestern 
Seminary and having accepted the call 
of an unaffiliated Lutheran parish in 
Wisconsin, was ordained. Dr. Black- 
welder tied in the significance of the 
call to the ministry with the appeal for 
Lutheran World Action. He made this 
statement, and re-emphasized it again 
June 19, 1946 


i i yk Siemeles 
FROM BRITISH GUIANA TO NORTHWEST 
SYNOD. Mr. and Mrs. Hector Magalee. After 
graduation at Northwestern Seminary in Augusi, 
the Magalees will return to their homeland for 
Christian service 

and again on the floor of synod: “The 
future of the Lutheran Church is in 
America, and the future of the Lu- 
theran Church in America lies in the 
framework of the National Lutheran 
Council. If our fathers had the moral 
right to separate, we have the moral 
right to unite. Lutheran unity is not a 
problem for theological professors and 
editors. It is primarily a pastoral prob- 
lem.” 

Seven members of the senior class 
from Northwestern Seminary and one 
from Chicago Seminary were recom- 
mended for ordination upon the com- 
pletion of their course in August, and 
the acceptance of calis. One of these, 
David Belgum, has already been called 
to be assistant pastor of St Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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She Didn’t Want to Paint 


By JACK SCHERER 


Going to prayer meeting one evening in 1936 started Sister Helene on a surprising career 


’ 


WHAT SHE MOST DETESTED was “art.’ 
The only girl in the art class whose 
work was always marked zero—that 
was Helene Kuechler in 
grammar school in Syracuse, 
N. Y., back in 1906. 

Now Sister Helene, a Lu- 
theran deaconess, spends all 
her spare time with brushes 
and tubes of paint. She 
hasn’t much time, for she is 
superintendent of the Art- 
man Home, an _ institution 
for old people at Ambler, 
Pa. So skillfully has she 
used her off-moments in 
applying colors to canvas 
that people gladly buy her 
paintings. Last fall she was 
elected to the Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. 

Things have a strange 
way of turning out. It was 
because Sister Helene went 
to prayer meeting one evening in 1936 
that she started toward success as an 
artist. The story illustrates, by the way, 
that a woman who enters full-time 
ministry as a deaconess does not neces- 
sarily sacrifice her opportunities for an 
interesting personal life. 

Sister Helene is a little baffled about 
the whole thing. She looks as little like 
an artist, perhaps, as it is possible to 
look. She carries 260 pounds on a 
frame as tremendous as her vast ca- 
pacity for work. Arrayed in the garb 
of the diaconate, she looks exactly the 
sturdy, Rock-of-Gibraltar, bring-your- 


troubles-to-me Sister of Mercy that 
she is. 


When she puts aside the cloth, how- 


Bg eee 


ever, and slips on the paint-daubed 
smock, you see her hands—firm, slender 
hands that do what she tells them to do. 


ON THE NIGHT IN 1936 when Sister 
Helene decided to go to prayer meet- 
ing, she attended Trinity Church, in 
Germantown, Philadelphia. As part of 
Trinity’s educational program, after 
each Wednesday night service there 
were classes in drama, literature, art, 
and the like. They were under the lead- 
ership of Sister Georgia Bushman, her- 
self an expert in illuminated writing. 

Sister Georgia begged Sister Helene 
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to sit in on one of the post-prayer- 
meeting classes. 
“I know nothing of these things,” 
Sister Helene said firmly. 
“That's fine,” Sister Georgia beamed. 
- “A¢ least you ean fill another chair and 
lift the instructor’s ego.” 
_ Sister Helene contemplated her 260 
" pounds. 
“Fill a chair? That I can do.” 
_ In a matter of minutes the Syracuse 
_ girl who hated art found herself stand- 
_ ing before an easel. 
“Silly, wasn’t it?” Sister Helene 
looks as if she believed just that at the 
time. “There I was, 41 years old, with 
a piece of crayon in my hand Why, 
when I was in school I hated drawing 
so much I wouldn’t even color the ani- 
mals in my picture books.” 


_ long-time Philadelphia art teacher, was 

“She thought I had taken lessons.” 
the artist says wonderingly. “When I 
told her I despised drawing, she paid 
no attention. Said I had talent, that it 
was a pretty flower and bowl I had 
drawn.” 

Miss Mullmeux’s encouragement went 


were selling. Not for much—maybe $20 


at a community art show at Reho- 
both, Del. She doesn’t remember what 
the canvas was but she does remem- 
she got $20 for it. 

In two more years she had made 
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Meanwhile Sister Helene’s paintings 


enough money to attend the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy's summer school ai 
Chester Springs, Pa. She was siricily 
Art Colony, and mitended io stay that 
way for the duraiion of the course. No 
veil here; no black frock Just ihe 
same slap-happy clothes everybody else 
wore. Sister Helene was afraid her vo- 
cation would make her fellow-stud 
wary and ill at ease 

The next two summers she studied ai 
the Academy with the help of a minor 
scholarship—and painted and painted. 
Then last fall came her election as 2 
member of the Fellowship. Teachers 
and critics praise her work. 


ParNTS AND OFS and brushes and can- 
vas and frames cost momey. Sister 
Helene had no wealthy patron Her 
family had ne Independent wealth Her 
allowance, the same as any Lutheran 
deaconess, was $10 a month The Lu- 
ftheran Church had no provision for 
subsidizing its talented workers im the 
aris and professions Im faci, some af 
the older Sisters were concerned be- 
cause she was dallymg with a peini 
brush when there was so much io do 
in the immediate church field. 

The answer is that Sister Helene is 
a prodigious worker. 

When she was called to Ariman 15 
years ago she found the isiiiution 
operating beyond the meome from its 
endowment. She took ane look at the 
surrounding acres of rollins Pennsyl-— 
vania farmisnd and enrolled ai 2 near- 
by school for a course im agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Simee them the city-bred deacomess. 
with the help of one farmer, has raised 
all the wegetables comsumed on ihe 
place. She does all the canning for her 
“family” of 15 to 20 aged women, end 
for long periods durmg the war years 
she did the cooking with no help ai all. 


ig 


THIS SPRING Sister Helene painted a picture of Albemarle Street, Baltimore, showing the "Star 
Spangled Banner House." There Mary Young Pickersgill made the flag about which Francis Scott 
Key wrote America's national anthem. So impressed was the curator of the shrine by Sister 
Helene's picture that he purchased it to hang on the flag house wall. 


SisteER HELENE’S EAGERNESS as she 
reaches for life is a thing beautiful to 
see. She is a learner—constantly seek- 
ing to add to the knowledge of things 
already discovered. She has traveled in 
all but two of the 48 states. 

Perhaps art is her rightful heritage, 
even art which came alive after years 
of violent unconcern. Sister Helene’s 
father was a tinsmith and she describes 
him as a craftsman of the old school. 
Her mother’s people were musicians. 
When she was four, she was asked what 
she wanted to be when she grew up. 
“A minister,” she had said. Her mother 
considered that an unlikely field for a 
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girl, and straightway handed Helene a 
toy iron and a couple of handkerchiefs. 

At 19 she was cashier in a clothing 
store. The idea of changing lives in- 
stead of merely changing money was 
always in her mind. So she went to the 
Baltimore Motherhouse. 

The training course at Baltimore—or 
anywhere else—is a hard three-year 
grind, with no time for art classes even 
if Helene Kuechler had been inter- 
ested. She wasn’t! She was interested 
in nursing. 

Consecrated in 1919 Sister Helene was 
called to the National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged in Washington, D. C.—the 
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beginning of a professional career as 
distant from painting as the moon. After 
a time she entered parish work at Zion 
Church, back home in Syracuse. 

After four and one-half years there, 
Sister. Helene went to Trinity Church 
at Greenville, Pa., for two years, then 
back to Zion for seven more years. It 
was then that the call came to the Art- 
man Home in Ambler. 


“T COULDN’T HAVE PREPARED for paint- 
ing much better if I had tried,” Sister 
Helene says, contemplating the things 
she has learned as a deaconess that are 
of value to her now in her work with 


canvas and oil. 

Sister Helene was 50 years old a few. 
weeks ago and is making plans for year 
after next. Paint the coast off Martha’s 
Vineyard? Set up an easel in Grand 
Canyon? Not Sister Helene! 

“T hope to get a sabbatical,” she says 
with grave concern, “and go to Pales- 
tine. I want to walk the roads that 
Christ walked and see the country he 
knew so well. I want to study the fish- 
ermen of Galilee. I want to stare at 
them and look into their eyes and mark 
the set of their jaws and the contours 
of their skulls. Then I would like to 
paint the Galileans. 


Delegates Line Up for League Convention 


Forty-five Leaguers from churches of Ontario have indicated that 
they are coming to the convention of the Luther League of America 
in Pittsburgh—July 11-15. The League will observe its fiftieth anni- 


versary at this convention. 


Enough enthusiastic Leaguers to fill two cars will be driving to 
the convention from one Philadelphia church. Two carloads of 
Leaguers from Brunswick, Ga., have signed up for this great youth 
conclave. One delegate from the Luther League of the Virgin Islands 


has registered for the convention. 


Among those to speak to thousands of Luther Leaguers attending 
Pittsburgh convention are: the Rev. G. Elson Ruff, Litt.D., editor of 
Tue LurHerAN; the Rev. Lewis Koons, New Market, Va., until re- 
cently a chaplain in the United States Army; the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, D.D., pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York 
City; the Rev. Milton J. Bieber, D.D., veteran missionary of the Board 


of American Missions. 


The Pittsburgh Committee anticipates an attendance of 2,500 from 
Pittsburgh and vicinity on Sunday, July 14, when the mass rally is 
held there. This rally will be addressed by Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
and representatives of the various Lutheran youth groups through- 


out the country. 


Sessions of the Golden Jubilee Convention will open in the place 
where the organization was formed, First Church, Pittsburgh, the 
Rev. Adam J. Holl, D.D., pastor. Because the attendance will exceed 
the capacity of the church auditorium, a majority of the sessions 
of the convention will be held in the Hotel William Penn. 

The committee has been assured of hotel accommodations for at 
least 1,200 delegates and visitors in the various hotels in Pittsburgh. 
The remainder will'be placed in homes of Lutherans in the city. 
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UNCLE WILL AND THE HOLY ROLLERS 


A Story 
By MARJORY BRACHER - 


OF coURSE I HAD HEARD of 
Uncle Will before, though 
mostly in whispers, never 
enough to tell me much. But 
this time I really heard 
something. 

I was lying on the parlor 
floor because that was the 
coolest place on the whole 
farm. I was behind my 
mother’s rocker because I 
was considered too big a 
girl to sprawl on the floor, 
especially when there were 
visitors. Not that these were 
visitors exactly. They were aunts, and 
cousins whom we called “aunt” out of 
respect. They had helped my mother 
cook threshing dinner. 

The shades were partly drawn. One 
or two of the women who weren’t too 
tired out were piecing quilt blocks, 
while the rest were just rocking and 
fanning themselves. And talking. My 
cousin Ruby was lying on the floor too, 
back of the circle of rockers. She had 
got Shepherd of the Hills out of our 
bookcase and was reading. Sometimes 
I tickled her bare feet with a head of 
wheat I had in my pocket, and I thought 
about things. But mostly I just stayed 
quiet and cool and listened to the talk. 
That’s how I heard about Uncle Will. 

He lived Out West. That was part 
of the whispering, part I could never 
hear well enough. Millicent, his wife, 
was related to us too. Poor Millicent. 
There was some whispering about “an- 
other one.” 

“That makes five times,” said Aunt 
Mattie, who never bothered to whisper 
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even when there were chil- 
dren around. “That’s five 
times poor Millicent has 
planned to come home and 
couldn’t because she had 
another baby.” 

THE TALK WAS A LOW, in- 
teresting humming. There 
must be at least 10 children, 
and the way Millicent wrote 
their house was awfully 
small. Do you remember 
how pretty she looked the 
day they were married? 

I scrooched myself around, 
quite, so that I could read Shepherd of 
the Hills along with Ruby. But Ruby 
was a fast reader and I couldn’t keep 
up, so I rolled over and just went on 
thinking and wondering what it would 
be like to have “too’'many children.” 
Between the rockers I could see Aunt 
Kit’s face, bent over her sunburst quilt 
patches. She looked shocked, even be- 
fore I heard the hum of talk change to 
a_ horrified whisper that ran clear 


around the circle of chairs. Holy 
Rollers! 
Uncle Will had joined the Holy 
Rollers! 


Wy HE LIVED in the West was a mat- 
ter never explained to us children. It 
might have been better to have told us. 
My imagination supplied reasons that 
would probably have made the real 
reasons look pretty harmless. Now he 
had joined the Holy Rollers. This, I 
knew by their voices, was the ultimate 
in family disgrace. 

It sounded interesting. I turned over 
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on my stomach so I could hear better, 
about holy rollers and the things they 
do. Just then my mother looked around 
and saw me. 

“The sun isn’t so hot now. You and 
Ruby can go help Tommy haul water 
to the men.” She said “can.” I heard 
her. But her eyes meant: You must 
go, do you hear me? So Ruby and I 
went. 

I never did find out much about 
Holy Rollers, just snatches now and 
then. It was a most disgraceful kind 
of religion, that much I knew. All hope 
for Uncle Will seemed to be lost after 
that. Over the years he was whispered 
about less and less. I guess most of the 
family just forgot about him. There 

/ were more babies, one or two anyway. 

Poor Millicent never did get to come 
home. After a while there weren’t even 
letters from her. 


THE DAY I GOT MARRIED and started 
_ West with my husband, George, some- 
/ one mentioned Uncle Will, that he must 
still be living somewhere in Nevada, 
- or was it Idaho? 
_ LI never had known him, being too 
'young, but he was the only relative 
‘I had in the whole West, and after 
George and I got across the Mississippi 
River the West began to feel pretty big 
to me. The plains were as enormous 
and empty-looking as I thought the 
ocean might be, and the sky turned 
down over Nebraska like a huge bowl. 
It made me feel lost even if I was with 
George. I thought about Uncle Will a 
good many times, that it might be nice 
to see him even if he had disgraced 
the family. 

It took us days to get to the town 
where we were going to live. I learned 
‘how big the West is. Still I had the 
feeling that some day I ought to run 
into Uncle Will. I never told George 
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about him. After I had my first baby 
and was practically desperate because 
there wasn’t money for me to go back 
home and show him off, I remembered 
how the aunts used to whisper about 
Poor -Millicent. She never did get 
home. 


WE GOT INTERESTED in a family up at 
the end of our street. They should have 
belonged to our church. In fact, lm 
sure they would have joined had it not 
been for what Mr. Magrath did. He 
went off on a four-day drunk, spent all 
the money they had, pawned his watch, 
and I don’t know what else. I was hor- 
rified—we all were—for the Magraths 
seemed like such nice people. Every- 
one was good to them. 

It was only a few months until the 
same thing happened again. Then 
George and I found out it had been 
happening all their married life. They 
had moved from one town to another, 
each time farther west, to make a fresh 
start. That explained their rather 
meagre furniture and Mrs. Magrath’s 
broken look. 

After a while people got tired of for- 
giving Mr. Magrath and leaving gro- 
ceries on the porch after dark when he 
would be sobering up. There were 
some who asked Mrs. Magrath why she 
didn’t divorcee him. She wouldn’t even 
listen. He always seemed sorry and 
had the best intentions of never doing 
it again. George wouldn’t give him up 
and I didn’t want to either. 


WE DID EVERYTHING we could to help. 
A time or two George stayed nights 
with him to keep him from getting 
a drink. It did no good. Even George 
was about ready to call it hopeless 
when Mr. Magrath got converted at the 
Holiness Gospel Hall down across the 
tracks. 

There were plenty in our church who 
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said it wouldn’t last. But it has. Mrs. 
Magrath was so happy, she and all the 
children joined that Holiness place 
along with him. She admitted to us 
that for people who had been raised as 
they had it was going to be a little 
hard to get used to, but when it was 
the thing she had prayed for, so many 
years, she couldn’t hold back just be- 
cause God had seen fit to let it come 
about in a holy-roller church. Only 
she didn’t call it by that name, that was 
what other people said. And of course 
I thought of Uncle Will 

It did our hearts good to see the 
change that came over their family. 
They got new furniture. The children 
weren’t ashamed of their father. And 
by the next summer Mrs. Magrath 
looked almost 10 years younger. 


Ir WAS A TERRIFICALLY hot day in 
August. The wind was blowing big 
yellow clouds of dust over the moun- 
tains and into our valley. I had closed 
all the windows and doors to keep out 
the dust, though that never does any 
good. Mrs. Magrath rang our doorbell, 
and when I saw her worried face I had 
a sinking feeling in the bottom of my 
stomach. As usual, I was scared before 
I needed to be. She had a different 
problem this time. 

She was getting company from Penn- 
sylvania, a sister and her husband, and 
an elderly aunt. She had been plan- 
ning what they would do. On Sunday 
morning they would come to our 
church. In the evening they would 
take the visitors to the little church 
across the tracks, and that was what 
worried her. She knew all too well 
what the sister and the aunt might 
think and say, but she was stubbornly 
determined to do it. 

“I wouldn’t dream of letting my 
husband think I am ashamed of our 
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church.” Or of him, she might have |} 
added. I have never seen loyalty like © 
hers. When she wanted to know if 
George and I would go with them on 
Sunday night, I couldn’t have said no. 
She thought it would help if we were 
along, especially with the old aunt, 
who, I gathered, was pretty much dyed- 
in-the-wool. 

Sunday afternoon I was so nervous 
I thought I couldn’t stand it. The whis- 
pers overheard in childhood and all the 
holy roller stories current in our town 
tormented my imagination into pictur- 
ing a humiliating scene for the Mag- 
raths. I had met the visitors that morn- 
ing: the old aunt was very like some 6f 
my own. 


ON THE way I coULD TELL that George 
was nervous tov, even if he wouldn’t 
admit it. The little “church” was sur- 
prisingly pleasant.inside, with its un- 
finished pine walls and plain benches. 
Actually I was so curious about all that 
went on, I forgot to be worried about 
the aunt. There was a lot of music be- 
fore the service began, banjos and steel 
guitars mostly, with a violin and a 
trombone too. When I whispered to 
George that they seemed strange in- 
struments for a church service, he said: 
“That’s what they know how to play. 
Isn’t it all right to offer what they have 
to the Lord?” Coming from George, I 
was surprised. 

The men who played wore clean 
white shirts without neckties, and clean 
cowboy pants. There was nothing ir- 
reverent about their manner. I really 
didn’t feel so uncomfortable. The sing- 
ing was a little on the swingy side, but 
the words were all right. I paid par- 
ticular attention to the words of the 
songs. There wasn’t a thing I couldn’t 
have said Amen to, even if I didn’t say 
it out loud like everybody else. It was 
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the same with the sermon. I couldn’t 
see anything wrong with it. 
After that they had testimonies. Most 
of them were short and very much 
after the same pattern, “I’m so happy. 
| The Lord has saved me. Praise the 
_ Lord.” They were spoken in a sing- 
song tone of voice that was unfamiliar 
/ to me, except for one woman who 
_ sounded very simple and sincere, not 
like she was saying something she 
thought was expected of her. 


NEXT WAS THE MAN sitting right be- 
_ hind me. There was a quality in his 
- voice that sent a tingle up my spine. 
I didn’t miss a word of what he said. 
_ He told how he had been obstinate and 
contrary when he was a boy, always 
wanting his own way and turning 
against everybody, his father and 
mother, even God. It made me think 
of Aunt Kit saying about Uncle Will, 
- The harder we tried to make him go to 
_ church, the more he stayed away. 

_ “The devil had me, brothers and sis- 
_ ters,” he went on, and I believed every 
word he said. “The devil had me hand 
and foot.” 

He told how everything he tried 
failed. His wife was overworked and 
breaking in health. He got a job as 
section hand on the Union Pacific but 
he didn’t make enough to care for his 
family. One night after work when he 
was too dispirited to go home, he sat 
down on the steps of a little meeting 
house and waited. 


“My CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, God saved 
me that night. He opened my heart 
with the songs those good people sang. 
I heard them tell what Jesus had done 
__ for them and I went down on my knees. 
| Ever since that night I’ve belonged to 
Him and my life has been different. 

Tl shout His praises till I leave this 
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earth, and then, praise the Lord, Pll 
shout in heaven!” 

I thought he had finished, and I be- 
gan to relax and unclench my hands 
where they had been gripping the edge 
of the bench. But he went on, in a 
lower voice. 

“Brothers, I’ve got seven sons and 
five daughters. They’re the finest Chris- 
tian young people you'll see. If the 
Lord hadn’t laid his hand on me that 
night, they’d have grown up to be 12 
devils. Thank God for Jesus who 
saves!” My heart was pounding. It was 
more than the sincere emotion in the 
man’s voice that had stirred me! 

I was brought up never to turn 
around in church. Nothing could have 
kept me from it that night. I turned, 
and I looked right into the face of the 
man who had spoken. He looked just 
like the picture of grandpa that used 
to hang on the wall back home! 


GEORGE WAS GRIPPING my hand until 
it hurt. I took a deep breath and re- 
alized that it was Mr. Magrath testify- 
ing now. I was so mixed up I only half 
heard him. George had reason to be 
sitting on the edge of his seat, what 
with Mr. Magrath telling his whole 
story, and there were the Pennsylvania 
relatives on the other side of George. 

After it was over I was so shaky I 
hardly knew how I got outside and 
through all the crowd. The aunt took 
hold of my arm on the way to the car, 
and remarked very calmly: “I suppose 
there are some who need this kind of 
religion.” I think she didn’t know I 
saw tears in her eyes when a car sud- 
denly turned its lights our way. 

The Magraths asked George if we 
would like to come up to their house 
for awhile. He said no. And I was 
glad for I had a letter to write, a long 
letter to my folks back home. 


Disci 
isciples 
STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


By John Schmidt 


Know THE Brste. Before reading 
this article, read Luke 5:1-26. 


JESUS POPULARITY had increased 
rapidly. Crowds gathered about Him, 
even to the point of great inconvenience 
(Mark 3:9, 10). So, Luke says, they 
“pressed upon Him” on the shores of 
the lake of Gennesaret (this is one of 
the local names of that body of water 
which Luke accurately calls a “lake,” 
although the other Gospel writers fol- 
low the Hebrew custom of calling 
every body of water a “sea”). The 
Lake of Galilee lies near the head- 
waters of the Jordan River and meas- 
ures about five miles by twelve. Then 
and now it is famed for its supply of 
fish, as well as for its violent storms. 
Our Lord spent much of His ministry 
on its shores. 

Among the fishing boats drawn up 
on the shore were two owned by Simon 
Peter and Zebedee, the father of James 
and John. The fishermen were busy 
cleaning their nets and mending them, 
after a patient but fruitless night of 
fishing. Jesus escaped the pressure of 
the crowd by turning to Peter, his host 
(4:38), and requesting that he anchor 
his boat a bit away from the shore. 
Seating himself in the boat, He con- 
tinued to teach the people gathered “to 
hear the Word of God” (verse 1). 


Arren His Teacuinc was finished, 
Jesus concerned himself with the dis- 
appointment of His followers. Char- 
acteristically, there is no thought given 
to His own fatigue. “Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets for a 
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draught” (verse 4). In the light of 
verse 10, we can scarcely doubt that 
Jesus intended these words to be un- 
derstood also as a spiritual challenge. 
His disciples must be willing to venture 
into deep waters, where they would find 
danger and rewards. 

Jesus was not a professional fisher- 
man. His hearers knew that His com- 
mand was contrary to all their experi- 
ence. Shallow water and night pro- 
vided best opportunities to catch fish. 
Yet He commanded them to go into 
deep water at noonday! And they had 
just cleaned their nets! Is there not 
understandable hesitancy in Peter’s 
first words: “We worked hard all night, 
when conditions were favorable, yet 
caught nothing.” Perhaps, too, there 
was a fear that. his neighbors would 
ridicule his “folly” if he obeyed such 
a suggestion. Then faith overthrows 
Peter’s common sense and he con- 
cludes, “Nevertheless at Thy word I 
will let down the nets” (verse 5). 

No sooner had he and his companions 
cast their nets than they enclosed such 
a large catch that their nets were be- 
ginning to break. Hastily, fearful of 
losing such a prize, Peter called the 
sons of Zebedee to aid him. Soon both 
boats were lying low in the water with 
the miraculous draught. 
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UNTIL THIS MOMENT Peter had been 


too busy saving his catch to realize the 


miracle! Instinct and experience had 
governed each decision. But now the 
sense of miracle seized him. In his ex- 
citement, his words do not adequately 
express his thoughts, but rather reflect 


- his emotions. The earlier title of honor, 


| ee eee 


Instead he uses “Lord,” 


“"Feacher” (verse 5), is now inadequate. 
sometimes 
meaning no more than “sir” or “mister,” 
but here, and usually, in its full force 


- as a title of highest reverence. Stricken 


with a deep sense of humility and un- 
worthiness Peter prosirates himself be- 


| fore Jesus, “Depart from me, for I am 


a sinful man, O Lord” (verse 8). 


Here we must pause to consider the 
relation of this passage to Mark 1: 16-20 


. and Matthew 4:18-22, neither of which 


reporis this great caich but to relate 
Jesus’ calling of the discivies. Many 
scholars believe all three tell the same 
incident, for there are certain similar- 
ities. On the other hand, the setting is 
quite different and the disciples are 
differently engaged when Jesus speaks 
to them. If these are different incidents, 
then it must be that Peter and the rest 
had followed Him but after a time had 
returned to their earlier trade and their 
family obligations. Now Jesus comes 
for them again. That would best ex- 
plain Peter’s strong agitation and sense 
of suilt. It casts light also on the 
Lord’s reply. 

After a characteristic “Fear not,” 
Jesus tells Peter to forget his past faith- 
lessness, “from henceforth.” whatever 
your earlier failing, you will catch men 
alive! (verse 10). It is natural that 
this apt figure of speech should have 
inspired early believers to use for 
themselves the symbol of a fish. 


‘Not only Peter but also James, who 
was early to be martyred for his de- 
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votion to Jesus (Acts 12:2), and John 
“whom Jesus loved” (John 13:23), 
having brought their boats to shore, 
“forsook all and followed Him” (verse 
11). Even the bis catch of fish was left 
behind’ 

LUKE, AS A DOCTOR would, begins the 
story of the leper by remarking thai 
this man was “full of leprosy,” an ex- 
treme case. This feared disease made 
its victims into living corpses. They 
were driven from their homes and from 
all social relations with healthy peo- 
ple. Huddled with their miserable com- 
panions, they lived in caves and tombs. 
Christians have always been impressed 
by the many parallels between this 
physical tragedy and the spiritual trag- 
edy of sin. 

This \pariicular leper had heard 
stories of the mighty acis that Jesus 
had performed. He was certain of 
Jesus’ power bui not of His readiness 
to help a leper. “Lord, if Thou wilt 
Thou canst make me clean” (verse 12). 
The response in touch, word, and heal- 
ing is immediate. The Law forbade the 
touching of a leper, but Jesus’ hand 
obeyed the greater law of love. The 
touch, the first unafraid, healthful touch 
felt in long years, was accompanied by 
a word: “I will; be clean.” The touch, 
the word, complete cleansing! “Imme- 
diately the leprosy departed from him.” 

Urgently He commands (compare 
Mark 1:43) the healed man ito keep 
silent concerning the miracle that had 
been performed so suddenly that the 
crowd that followed was unaware of it 
His words in Matthew (12:38-42) sus- 
gest that He wes unwilling that men 
should accept Him merely because they 
were overpowered by His miracles. The 
“alive-ness” of the story is increased 
as Luke shifts from indirect to direct 
speech. “Shew yourself to the priest 
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and give the sacrifice commanded in 
the Law (Lev. 14:4-10), in order that 
your cleansing may be officially pro- 
claimed to men.” 

The man did not keep his secret. The 
story became known. Larger crowds 
came to hear and to be healed of their 
physical disorders. Jesus found it neces- 
sary, therefore, to slip away frorn the 
crowd repeatedly, in order that He 
might be refreshed by fellowship with 
His Father (verse 16). 


“ON A CERTAIN DAY,” says Luke, in- 
dicating that he is laying no stress of 
chronological order, another note- 
worthy event took place. “He”—a pro- 
noun that can have only one Person in 
mind as Luke uses it—was_ teaching, 
perhaps in Peter’s home. Honored 
guests (for they were given seats) in 
this small village were some Pharisees 
and teachers of the Law. The latter 
were rabbinic scholars, guardians of 
the tradition of the elders and sus- 
picious of any who dared to deviate 
from it. The Pharisees (the name is 
perhaps derived from the word “sep- 
arated”) advocated the close observ- 
ance of external piety. Jesus condemned 
them for their obsession with externals 
and their hypocrisy. 


A PARALYZED MAN was carried to 
Jesus by friends (Mark says there were 
four, 2:3). Unable to push through the 
crowd, yet eager to help their friend, 
the bearers climbed an outside stair to 
the flat roof of the house. Having made 
a hole through the earth-covered roof 
or perhaps through the slight roofing 
placed over the courtyard for shade, 
they lowered the mat upon which their 
friend lay. 

Christ saw the strong faith that im- 
pelled them to come. Recognizing a 
deeper need, more urgent than the 
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physical, He said, “Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee” (verse 20). Perhaps in 
this case there was a direct connection 
between the man’s physical condition 
and his sins, although Jesus insists else- 
where (Lk. 13:5; John 9:3) that this 
is not a universal rule. 

The scribes and Pharisees pricked up 
their ears and began to mutter to them- 
selves. With anger and contempt they 
decided, “This fellow blasphemes; he 
claims to exercise divine power and so 
offends the majesty of God!” He insults 
God, for “who can forgive sins, but God 
alone?” (verse 21). They were, of 
course, right in this, but wrong in their 
failure to acknowledge that “God was 
in Christ” (2 Cor 5:19) and that this 
power was therefore His. 

Jesus saw their hostility and pro- 
posed a question, “Which is easier, to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Rise up and walk?” Both, He 
meant, are beyond man’s power, but 
any impostor might say the first be- 
cause there was no way either to prove 
or disprove his authority. Not so with 
physical healing “But that you (the 
Pharisees) may know that the Son of 
Man hath power upon earth to forgive 
sins, to (the paralytic) I say, Arise” 
(verse 24). 

Immediately he was cured and picked 
up the mat on which he had been car- 
ried. “The proof of his illness became 
the proof of his cure.” Recognizing this 
act of power as coming from God, he 
and those who watched “glorified God.” 

Yet there was also uncertainty. “We 
have seen strange things today.” 
“Strange things” is a good translation 
of the Greek word, which is almost 
identical with our word “paradox.” 
They had seen apparently contrary 
things, things that puzzled them all and 
angered some. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Playtime at Vacation School 


“How bo THEY DO IT?” asked Mrs. 
Sullivan. She stood on the broad stone 
step at the entrance to the church. To- 
gether we looked out at the racing fig- 
ures on the open space which we call 
grandly “the athletic field” during va- 
cation school. Eventually our new par- 
ish building will stand there, but at 
present it is only a vacant lot. 

In one corner, a pair of posts had 
been set up to hold a volleyball net. 
Crowds of intermediates and older 
juniors were milling about like stam- 
peding horses—if stampeding horses 
dash wildly in every direction without 
apparent rhyme or reason. Other 
juniors were playing “Black and 
White,’ racing and screaming as one 
team chased the other. The primary 
children, nearer the church than the 
rest, were playing “Giant Steps.” 

From the church basement came the 
sound of the beginners and nursery 
children singing in the primary room, 
while the rightful occupants of the 
room were at play. I thought ruefully 
of the splendidly equipped educational 
plant in Bordenville where such jug-- 
gling around was unnecessary. 


“Tr’s A HELP To HAVE the high school 
boys and girls take the responsibility 
for the games, isn’t it?” Mrs. Sullivan 
mopped tiny beads of moisture from 
her fair brow. “Dashing about in the 
sun is fine for youngsters, but I’m 
past the age.” 

“So am I. And I’m keeping an eye 
on my husband over there by the vol- 
leyball net. He’s supposed to be a sort 
of referee, but he’s practically in the 
game most of the time.” 
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“Mark handles himself well, doesn’t 
he?” 

“At last! For a while he seemed all 
arms and legs. He fell over furniture 
and when there was no furniture there, 
he just fell over his own feet. Now he 
seems to have control of everything but 
his voice.” 

“Tt must be terrible never to know 
how your own voice is going to sound. 
And then so many people make it all 
the harder by laughing.” 

“It doesn’t seem to bother Mark. He 
laughs about it limself.” 


“WHO WAS THE ATTRACTIVE BOY with 
you last Sunday? The one who sat with 
his parents in your pew? Terry and 
I couldn’t decide whether they were 
new members or relatives of yours.” 

“They are members of our church in 
Bordenville. Tommy and Mark have 
been very close always. They spent 
last summer on Tommy’s uncle’s farm 
and Mark is going there again as soon 
as vacation school is over. They’ve 
been wanting to see our new home, so 
they spent last weekend with us.” 

“Last weekend! You mean you had 
guests descend on you on a Communion 
Sunday—the one before vacation 
school?” 

“T didn’t mind. They understand us 
well enough to know that we wouldn’t 
have time to entertain them properly. 
They brought us news of our friends in 
Bordenville, and most important of all, 
they took Prince home with them. 
They’re going to take him to the farm.” 

“Didn’t you hate to see him go? The 
children seemed so fond of him.” 

“T haven’t had time to miss him, and 
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neither have they. Mark knows he'll 
be seeing him later, and Joan was so 
mortified about his eating the Normans’ 
butter, I think she was almost as re- 
lieved as I was.” 

“Eating whose what?” 

“Didn’t I tell you about the tragedy? 
Little Jimmy Norman is as fond of the 
pup as we are—always wanting to take 
him over in his yard. Well, the other 
morning friend Jimmy took him off the 
leash and what did Prince do but run 
over on their porch and gobble up the 
butter the milkman had just left.” 

“What in the world did you do?” 

“Mrs. Norman and I split the respon- 
sibility. I gave her a quarter-pound 
and we called it square.” 


WE WERE STILL LAUGHING when Joan 
and Linda Cline came up red and 
breathless. Joan’s pinafore, which had 
started the morning crisp and fresh, 
was limp and draggled. She had evi- 
dently wiped a grimy hand across her 
damp cheek. 

“Linda and I want to go in where it’s 
cool and finish the first act of our play. 
We're roasted out here.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Mrs. Sullivan 
agreed. “You’ve been out here long 
enough to blow the cobwebs out of 
your brains and get some fresh air in 
your lungs. Want any help on your 
play? I can come in if you do?” 

“No, thanks,” Linda giggled. 
secret, isn’t it, Joan?” 

“T’ll say it is!” 

‘It’s about what we’re studying, is 
it?” Mrs. Sullivan asked. “I can’t see 
how you’d get anything so very funny 
out of the Hebrew Hymnbook.” 

‘Tt is, though,” Joan’s laughter bub- 
bled. “And it’s about the pilgrim 
psalms. Only we’ve added something. 
There’s something goes along to Jeru- 
salem that isn’t a person. And you'll 


“Tt’s a 
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out of his manner. 


never guess what he does while they’re 
camping for the night.” 

“He eats something,” Linda took up 
the tale, then clapped her hand over 
her mouth at a warning from Joan. 
They fled, still giggling. 


“LOOKS AS THOUGH we're going to get 
the butter incident in the play,” I com- 
mented. 

“Which shows they’re making the 
material their own. I wasn’t sure how 
this unit was going to go. A study of 
the book of Psalms may seem rather 
stiff for a group of youngsters their 
age, but this particular arrangement 
seems right on their level.” 

“The proposed trip to the synagogue 
has helped to arouse their interest, I 
think. The boys seem especially anx- 
ious to go places.” 

“Pastor Lathrop settled on a definite 
date with Rabbi Rosenbaum, did he?” 

“Yes, next Wednesday. The rabbi 
seemed very co-operative and more 
than willing to have us come.” 

The door behind -us opened and 
Roger Hefflinger came out. ~ 

“As soon as your class has any news, 
will you give it to one of the report- 
ers?” he asked. He tried to sound off- 
hand but it was hard to keep the pride 
‘Y’'m going to be 
editor-in-chief of the paper. It’s just 
a bit beyond the Intermediates and 
Mark has his hands full with attendance 


‘records, so I told Pastor Lathrop I 


would help.” 

Down on the field, Jerry looked at 
his watch, then nodded to another of 
the high school boys who blew wildly 
on his whistle. “Time to go in! Time’s 
up!” Dozens of voices took up the cry. 
Boys and girls streaked toward the 
building. 

“We'd better hurry if we don’t want 
to be walked on,” I suggested. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


All Kinds © 


I read that the colleges are now filled to 
overflowing. High schools likewise have 
heavy enrollments. It seems that all the 
young people want to get an education so 
that they won’t have to do hard work. 
Who is going to do the world’s dirty work 
if all are going to be highly educated? 
We need ditch-diggers, garbage-collectors, 
street-cleaners, and people for all sorts of 


_odd jobs and work that calls for no par- 


ticular skills. It looks as though too many 


are going in for education. 


No one need lose sleep worrying 
about too many people becoming highly 
educated. God has graded human be- 
ings within every race. There are vast 
numbers with “average” intelligence, or 
mental capacity; smaller numbers with 
better than average and less than aver- 
age mentality; and even smaller pro- 
portions with decidedly superior and 
extremely inferior minds. The propor- 
tions fall thus: 3-22-50-22-3. 

Large numbers do not have the ca- 
pacity to qualify for college entrance. 
If admitted, they soon flunk out. Others 
barely make the grade as to entrance, 
they have an unequal struggle, and 
many of them Jater drop out. 

Other large numbers are not capable 
of doing acceptable high school work. 
They would never be graduated were 
not great pressure exerted on high 
school faculties, principals, and school 
boards. Faculties in some instances 
find it impossible to maintain scholastic 
standards and at the same time keep 
their jobs. for almost everybody feels 
that his children are intelligent and 
that any difficulties are the fault of the 
school. Many of these bcys and girls 
ought to be offered a less difficult type 
of course which would fit them to earn 
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By EARL S. RUDISILL 


a living and to serve society in other 
valuable ways. 

No, there’ll always be plenty of peo- 
ple to do the world’s drudgery. Waste 
no worry on that problem. The dif- 
ficulty, when found, is usually at the 
other end of the scale. There are fre- 
quently not enough qualified people to 
do the types of work which require 
the best abilities. Society needs more 
well-educated people, not less. 


Learning 


How do children learn to tell the truth, 
be honest, and acquire other fundamentals 
to decent living? 


There are various kinds of learning, 
the three most common being trial and 
error, conditioning, and insight. All 
three, and others, enter into learning 
how to live—the problem before us. 

A very large part of such learning is 
accomplished through conditioning by 
the environment, and interplay of per- 
sonalities in the community, school, 
church, and; most of all, the home. The 
pattern of behavior is set by other per- 
sons, usually older ones, and most fre- 
quently parents. Honesty, truthfulness, 
politeness, kindness, and other virtues 
are picked up by contagion and ex- 
ample in association with other people. 
These influences, of course, are aided 
and strengthened by formal and in- 
formal guidance of various sorts, in- 
cluding direct instruction and informal 
conversation. 

Insight comes into play when chil- 
dren observe the actions of others and 
reach conclusicns for their own guid- 
ance. Trial and error are always in 
operation. This type of learning is 
usually slower and more expensive in 
effort and time than most other forms. 
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BOOKS 


Spiritual Power 


Calvinism. By A. Dakin. Westminster. 228 pages. $2.75. 

What is Calvinism? Is it a religious phenomenon with its place and importance 
secure in history but today almost non-existent? Or was the Calvinistic tradition of 
sufficient force and vitality that its strong though subterranean current still influences 
theological thought and ecclesiastical action among those who live in its great national 


churches? 

The author finds that the problems that 
Calvin faced are living issues in the world 
today. He admires Calvin but his eyes are 
not blind to the extremes of his ruthless 
logic. He describes Calvinism as it came 
from the hands of its creator—simon-pure, 
austere and forbidding. The author begins 
with the theocracy of Geneva as an eccle- 
siastical system. He does not pass over 
the limitations of this civil righteousness, 
though Geneva of our day is forever in- 
debted to the spiritual power of John 
Calvin. 

Thereupon follow the spread of Calvin- 
ism and the appraisal of its enduring in- 
fluence. Anyone interested in Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity and the question why 
it possesses a vitality which is not found 
in the religious life of France and Italy 
will find an answer to his queries indi- 
cated in this book. 

For a companion volume, there ought 
to be some suave, forthright Lutheran 
savant to describe for American religious 
thought the more excellent way found in 
Martin Luther and Lutheranism. 

Benzamin Lotz 


Mystic 


The Collected Papers of Evelyn Underhill. 
Edited by Lucy Menzies. Longmans, Green. 
240 pages. $2.75. 


As Martin Luther studied ardently and 
with great devotional profit the writings 
of St. Augustine and Meister Eckhart, both 
scholastics and mystics of their day, so a 
Lutheran who is grounded in the Lutheran 
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interpretation of the Scriptures and the 
life of the Spirit, may well study today 
the writings of Thomas Kelly, Rufus 
Jones, and Evelyn Underhill. They are 
rich in devotional content and as modern 
mystics are explorers of the realm of the 
Spirit of God. 

The Collected Papers of Evelyn Under- 
hill contain addresses and lectures given 
in England between 1922 and 1937. Here 
are none of the pathological counterfeits 
of mysticism but rather a mature descrip- 
tion of the higher reaches of the spiritual 
life and the soul’s union with God achieved 
by insights, immediate apprehension of 
universal truth, and considerate consecra- 
tion and contemplation. 

Having condensed the five mystic proc- 
esses of “Awakening, Discipline, Enlighten- 
ment, Self-surrender and Union” into its 
two variants “Purgation and Prayer,” the 
author moves like a practical and experi- 
enced expert in these divine uplands be- 
yond this walled-in life which are the 
domain of the Holy Spirit. 

Miss Underhill has written in her life- 
time 33 worthwhile books and numerous 
pamphlets on the devotional life. As ar 
Anglo-Catholic she makes much of the 
sacraments and corporate worship. Sev- 
eral chapters are concerned with the “De- 
grees of Prayer,” “The Essentials of Wor- 
ship,” and “The Inside of Life,” giving 
some insights into the lives of “dwellers 
in time who are yet capable of eternity.” 
The last papers deal with “The Parish 
Priest and the Life of Prayer,” “The Teach- 
er’s Vocation” and “Education and the 
Spirit of Worship.” F. W. Orren 


The Lutherar 


eross the Desk 


“T would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as 
others which have no hope.” St. Paul 
wrote to the grief-stricken band of con- 
verts to Christianity in Thessalonica. 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, two of whose leaders in Foreign 
Mission work were victims of Chi- 
cago’s hotel disaster, finds comfort in 
the Apostle’s revelation that death does 
not close the door to entrance into pres- 
ence of our Lord and the company of 
the blessed. 


Death hath no Dominion" 

The revelation of God’s providence 
for His Kingdom informs us that death 
does not nullify His promises of ever- 
lasting life to all who accept Jesus as 
their Saviour, regardless of the time 
and manner of death. The summons 
of the soul to leave the body may be 
addressed to the babe, or to the youth, 
or to those active in the affairs of adult 
business, or to the patriarch wearied 
by the experiences of scores of years. 
Nor does the cause of death, except 
where it is consciously sought, debar 
inheritance of life among the glorified. 
The tired servant of the Master may 
even desire to see the end of his earthly 
pilgrimage. Paul confessed to a prefer- 
ence to be absent from the body and to 
be present with the Lord. 

The determining decision arises from 
the acceptance of such duties to God 
and His kingdom as are in our way of 
life. There is for all the world, and 
thus for every believer, an objective 
to be obtained; namely, the winning of 
souls precious in His sight. The attain- 
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ment of this major mission justifies 
avoidance of unnecessary perils, en- 
couragement of all forms of safety, both 
temporal and spiritual, and the adop- 
tion of a form of life in which hazards 
are reduced to a minimum and bodily 
and spiritual vigor cultivated. 

Hence Christians oppose practices 
that weaken themselves and their fel- 
lowmen. They may even feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to refrain from 
participation in actions not in them- 
selves harmful to them but liable to 
lead a fellowman into an offense. Such 
prohibitions become vitally necessary 
during periods of social corruption, 
when the forces of evil disguise in- 
dulgence as freedom and allure society 
toward vice and crime. 

Often disasters due to failure to in- 
stall known safety precautions and in 
defiance of the moral laws established 
by man’s Creator involve the most 
highly valued members of the Church. 
Such catastrophes may then arouse 
public sentiment and lead to curative 
measures. Then we say of the inno- 
cent who perished, “They did not die 
in vain.” 


Myron Taylor again 

The secular press on June 3 reported 
the visit to the White House of ULCA 
president Franklin C. Fry and a group 
of leaders of Protestant communions. 
Their purpose was to present the re- 
quest that Mr. Myron C. Taylor be re- 
called from the Vatican, where he has 
gone as the “personal representative of 
the President of the United States.” 

This is not the first time that Mr. 
Taylor has been directed to function 
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as a member of the diplomatic corp of 
the Vatican. He was similarly desig- 
nated by the late president, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, whose explanation of the 
appointment was his (the president’s) 
personal desire to have information and 
to exert influence upon governments 
in Europe via the Pope and the papal 
authorities in Rome. At that time Dr. 
Knubel, late president of the United 
Lutheran Church, made first an indi- 
vidual call on the president and then 
was joined by other active churchmen 
in the request that Mr. Taylor be re- 
called. Mr. Taylor, it was reported at 
that time, was a fellow churchman of 
the president, both Mr. Roosevelt and 
he being Episcopalians. 

According to our recollections, no 
important “influences” were exercised 
as the result of the representative of 
the American government’s presence 
in Rome. Maybe the vigorous protest 
of the Protestant churches led the pres- 
ident to keep contacts with the Vatican 
very “personal.” 

Nevertheless, the American hierarchy 
deemed the designation of Mr. Taylor 
to be the equivalent of an ambas- 
sadorial relationship with the Vatican. 
In “The National Catholic Almanac for 
1946,” page 83, under the title “Diplo- 
matic Representatives at the Vatican,” 
one reads at the bottom of the page, 
“United States, Myron C. Taylor, Per- 
sonal Representative of President of 
the United States,’ with a footnote: 
“Holds rank of Ambassador.” Doubt- 
less he continues to function as the 
. focal point and the agency of mutual 
information between Rome and Wash- 
ington. But to the best of our informa- 
tion, Congress has not authorized dip- 
lomatic representation of the United 
States at the Vatican since it ordered 
the recall of the ambassador to Rome 
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early in the Civil War. (The first dip- 
lomat was appointed during a period 
of negotiations with the Mexican gov- 
ernment, then densely and intensely 
Roman Catholic.) 

The request to President Truman 
that he withdraw all diplomatic au- 
thorization from Mr. Taylor, was voiced 
by Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, who 
stated in the name of churches having 
30,000,000 members: 


“Our mission is to express the united 
judgment that any form of diplomatic 
relation between the Government of the 
United States and the Vatican is con- 
trary to the historic American principle 
of the separation of church and state.” 


Mr. Truman’s response was not re- 
ported. But one may be sure that the 
appeal for his consideration of the in- 
congruity of placing the ecclesiastical 
organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church on a parity with that of the 
civil government of the United States 
made an impression. The only question 
will be his estimate of the political 
power of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Perhaps the members of the denom- 
inations represented in the appeal 
should write him, requesting action in 
accordance with their presentation. He 
knows, but perhaps he is unaware that 
we Protestants know, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a minority in the 
United States. The Protestants out- 
number it by at least 10,000,000 mem- 
bers. True, the Catholic Church re- 
sponds to dictation by its hierarchy: that 
is, to the assembly of bishops. Perhaps 
now is the occasion when the civil gov- 
ernment can be warned with a min- 
imum of hard feeling. We respectfully 
suggest to our president that now is 
the time. 


Nathan FR. Melhorn 


The Lutheran 


(from page 4) 


FIRE 


and another man who had joined him 
revived enough to make another try at 
escape. This time they heard a girl’s 
voice. She told them she was by a 
fire escape. They told her to keep call- 
ing and by sound they made their way 
to escape. Fiedler was taken to Cook 
County hospital, suffering severely 
from smoke poisoning but returned to 
his home in Reading three days later. 
AspEL Ross WENTz, president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, was on the 10th floor of 
the hotel. He was wakened by the 
screams in the hall. When he opened 
his door and saw the smoke-filled hall 
he just kept going. The fire escape was 
only a few feet from his door and he 
descended the 10 flights on the iron 
grill treads barefoot, pajama clad with- 
out glasses or wallet. 
To the anxious group gathered in 
the office of Armin George Weng, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Synod, he provided 
‘the first break in the tension when he 
burst in. He was clad in overalls, 
brown sleeveless pull-over sweater, 
‘faded blue shirt and old tan shoes, 
which James Fresh, a senior at Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, had forehandedly 
grabbed up in haste as he hurried to 
| the Loop. 
| J. Roy Srrocx, also a secretary of the 
\Board of Foreign Missions, and Mrs. 
‘Strock had a room on the ninth floor 
of the hotel but were on the Wells 
Street side where conditions remained 
relatively normal as the wind carried 
he flames and smoke to the east. Mrs. 
Strock wakened at the first alarm and 
she and Dr. Strock quickly dressed and 
ade their way toward escape. Here 
hey found fear-crazed people in panic 
nd were enlisted in helping firemen 
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and police in piloting them to safety. 

From here on Dr. Strock was the 
tower of strength to the stricken United 
Lutheran group. He, of course, knew 
everyone. He identified the body of 
Pastor Schmitthenner at the morgue, 
located Pastor Fiedler at Cook County 
hospital and visited him. He first gave 
the warning that Dr. and Mrs. Snyder 
had not been contacted. He made a 
second trip to the morgue with Edgar 
Rees Tulloss, president of Wittenberg 
college, to identify the bodies of Dr. 
and Mrs. Snyder. He went back into 
the hotel in the late afternoon with 
Dr. Wentz to recover the baggage, not 
only of Dr. Wentz and himself but of 
other Conference personnel. 

Ertc H. Waxtstrom, professor at Au- 
gustana Seminary, Rock Island, capped 
the day of anxiety and sorrow by re- 
citing how he had slept through the 
entire night in the hotel entirely ob- 
livious to what was happening all 
around him and beneath him. In the 
morning he rose, dressed and, with 
some grumbling that he couldn’t get 
hot water or electric light, proceeded 
to shave without these. When he 
emerged in the hall, an amazed police- 
man and a totally innocent professor 
had quite a time explaining things to 
each other. 

Fortunately most of the members of 
the conference were only enroute to 
Chicago. Several arriving at Chicago 
stations learned of the fire only when 
they gave taxi drivers instructions to 
be taken to the LaSalle. At first at 
a conference in the Illinois Synod of- 
fice, it was decided by H. Conrad 
Hoyer, Ralph H. Long, and A. R. 
Wentz that the sessions would be trans- 
ferred to the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil headquarters but this was abandoned 
and the conference adjourned. 
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ULC Institutions Hold Commencements and Convocations 


Mount Airy Graduates 17 


SEVENTEEN MEN received bachelor of 
divinity degrees at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary’s 82nd commencement, June 18, in 
St. Michael’s Church, Germantown. Sev- 
eral of the men already have accepted calls. 
Others are considering or expect to receive 
calls soon. 

The class includes Warren Bieber, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., called as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Rohrerstown, Pa., and associate 
pastor, Emmanuel Church, Lancaster, Pa.: 
Frederick Boos, St. Albans, L. 1; Robert 
Bornemann, Willoughby, Ohio, called as 
junior fellow, Philadelphia Seminary; Wil- 
fred Buth, Ixonia, Wis.; Theodore Caspar, 
Freeport, L. IL; Philip Fretheim, Villisca, 
Iowa; Howard Funk, Philadelphia; Donald 
Heist, Allentown, Pa.; Theodore Herrmann, 
Lawrence, Mass., called by Board of Amer- 
ican Missions for work in Canada; Richard 
Hoffert, Bethlehem, Pa., called to Christ 
Church, Freemanburg, Pa.; Edward Lu- 
kens, Jr., Allentown, Pa.; Carl Mau, Jr., 


Toppenish, Wash.; Paul Reisch, Southing- 
ton, Conn., called to St. Mark’s Church, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; John Rohrbaugh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herman Schleifer, Jr., 


Philadelphia, called to Gloria Dei Church, | 


Philadelphia; G. Morris Smith, Jr., Selins- | 


grove, Pa., called as assistant pastor, Mes- 
siah Church, Flushing, L. I.; and Edward 
Wiediger, Utica, N. Y., called for the Inner 
Mission Society of New York City. 

Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, delivered the com- 
mencement address. Dr. Paul J. Hoh, pres- 
ident of the seminary, spoke briefly to the 
class before awarding the diplomas. 

The graduate school, of which Dr. O. 
Fred Nolde is dean, awarded four bach- 
elor of divinity and 10 master of sacred 
theology degrees. 


The annual convocation was held April | 


24-26, with more than 130 alumni from 10 
states attending. Three members of the 
faculty and three outside guests presented 
papers. They were Dr. Charles M. Cooper, 
Dr. Martin J. Heinecken, and Dr. George 


Buth 
Bieber 


Fretheim 
Funk 
Rohrbaugh 


Herrmann 


Hoffert 
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Caspar 
Heist 


Smith 
Schleifer Reisch 


Wiediger 


Bornemann 
Lukens 


The Luthera 


R. Seltzer, of the faculty, and Dr. Otto 
A. Piper, Princeton Seminary; Dr. George 
F. Hall of Gustavus Adolphus College, and 
Dr. Paul J. Ensrud, minister of music in 
St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa. 

A meeting of the Alumni Association 
was held in connection with the convoca- 
tion. A total of $1,900 was received from 
members of the association for the semi- 
nary improvement fund, and $1,350 has 
been subscribed by 234 members for the 
living endowment fund. 

Officers of the association are Pastors 
Bela Shetlock, president; Gustav K. Huf, 
vice-president; Alfred J. Krahmer, secre- 
tary; and Samuel E. Kidd, treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are 
Pastors Benjamin Lotz, Werner Jentsch, 
and Austin L. P. Bosch. 

The resignation of the Rev. Edward T. 
Horn, III, assistant professor in practical 
theology, was received at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. Horn has 
accepted a call as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Germantown. The Rev. John A. Kauf- 
mann has been elected registrar to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Frederic W. Friday who has 
retired. 


Eisenhower at Gettysburg 


“WHAT HAS BEEN wON for the people of 
this country, you can preserve here and 
help win for the people of all the world,” 
General Dwight D, Eisenhower told grad- 
uates of Gettysburg College at the 114th 
commencement exercises, May 27. 

The army chief of staff said, “Inter- 
nationally we are embarked on a great 
enterprise whose aim is to free the world 
from the threat of another suicidal war. 
It offers you and millions of other Amer- 
icans an inspiring challenge.” 

_ Following the address President Henry 
é A. Hanson conferred on General Eisen- 
ower the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. ‘After 87 members of the class .of 
1946 had received bachelor of arts degrees, 
additional honorary degrees were con- 
ferred.as follows: Antonio Espinoso de la 

onteros of the class of 1925, now ambas- 
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sador to Washington from Mexico, received 
a doctor of science degree in international 
relations; Dr. Milton Valentine Miller, 
member of the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School, doctor of 
science; Samuel P. Weaver, Spokane, 
Wash., doctor of letters; George H. Eckles, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., doctor of pedagogy; 
Sister Martha Hansen, Deaconess Mother- 
house, Baltimore, Md., doctor of science in 
human relations; Dr. Montfort Melchior, 
dean of Girard College, Philadelphia, doc- 
tor of science in the field of education. 
Doctor of divinity degrees were con- 
ferred upon Pastors L. Ralph Tabor, 
Washington, D. C.; Kenneth S. Ehrhart, 
Broadbecks, Pa.; Stewart H. Rudisill, Col- 
lingswood, N. J.; Carl R. Simon, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Otis O. Leidich, Lititz, Pa. 
Friends of the college were interested 
in the following announcements made by 
President Hanson in behalf of the board 
of trustees: (1) The inauguration this fall 
of a campaign for $500,000 to provide a 
new infirmary, a gymnasium for women, 
a dormitory for women and the comple- 
tion of the chapel fund; (2) an increase 
from 150 to 200 in the number of women 
students; (3) faculty salary increases and 
a contributory retirement plan adopted; 
and (4) an enrollment of 900 students in 
September with temporary housing facil- 


_ities procured from the government. 


Five men received bachelor of divinity 
degrees at Gettysburg Seminary’s com- 
mencement, May 7. They were Robert 
Jacob Calhoun, William Albert Janson, 
Jr., John William Kammerer, Donald Wil- 
liam Prigge, and Gerald Brender Strickler. 

Master of sacred theology degrees were 
awarded the Rev. George E. Hertzler and 
Lester M. Utz. 

More than 400 persons attended the an- 
nual Seminary Week at Gettysburg, May 
8-10. Speakers were Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde of the Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president cf the ULC; 
Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, of the University of 
Chicago; Dr. Luther E. Woodward of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Charles M. A. Stine 
of Wilmington; and Dr. Harvey D. Hoover. 
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Six Graduate at Southern 


Srx GRADUATES received bachelor of divin- 
ity degrees during commencement exer- 
cises at Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., May 21 and 22. They are James 
Russell Boggs, Claremont, N. C.; Joseph 
Enoch Campbell, Greenville, S. C.; John 
Washington Swails, Camden, S. C.; Staf- 
ford Leroy Swing, Lexington, N. C.; Philip 
Lawrence Wahlberg, Houston, Tex.; and 
Henry Samuel Wingard, Greenwood, S. C. 

The graduation sermon was delivered by 
Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Au- 

gustana College and 


Seminary, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, director of 


Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, spoke on mis- 
sions at a service 
sponsored by the Stu- 
dents’ Mission 
League. The alumni 
banquet speaker was 
the Rev. Raymond 
Wood, Charleston. 

In connection with 
the commencement 
activities, the board of trustees passed a 
resolution looking toward increasing the 
permanent endowment to $1,000,000. Dr. 
John L. Yost, seminary president, said it 
was in keeping “with a vision of increased 
opportunity of the Lutheran Church in 
the South, in view of certain expansion 
of industry and other interests in this 
area.” A budget adopted for the new year 
calls for expenditures of $35,040. Funds 
contributed to the living endowment to- 
taled $6,728.90. 

All officers of the board were re-elected. 
They are Dr. P. D. Brown, president; Dr. 
Charles J. Shealy, vice-president; the Rev. 
Clarence E. Norman, secretary; Dr. H. C. 
Wiesepape, treasurer; F. William Capple- 
mann, attorney; and N. E. Derrick, au- 
ditor. 

It was announced that Dr. Charles K. 
Bell, professor in the seminary for 27 
years, will retire July 1. 


Dr. Bergendoff 
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The alumni association voted to purchase 
a recording machine for training students 
in public speaking. The Women’s Auxil- 
iary voted to assist in improving the pro- 
fessors’ homes. Approximately $7,000 is to 
be spent. 

The annual pastors’ convocation was 
held May 22-24. More than 100 ministers 
were registered. In the first address Dr. 
Empie stressed the needs of war-torn 
Europe. A series of three lectures was 
delivered by Dr. Bergendoff on the topics, 
“The Christian and the World,” “Forgive- 
ness as a Force,” and “The Church as the 
Body of Christ.” 

“The Role of Melanchthon as a Philos- 
opher Within the Theology of the Lutheran 
Church” was the 
topic discussed by 
Dr. Charles L. Hill, 
pastor of a large 
Negro congregation 
in Columbia. Though 
he is not a Lutheran, 
Dr. Hill is a graduate 
of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma 
Divinity School. He 
did graduate work in 
Germany and in the 
University of Ohio. 

Other lectures were 
by Dr. Yost, the Rev. James A. Rikard of 
Roanoke College, and Dr. Wynne C. Boliek 
of Columbia. 


Thiel Hears Dr. Foelsch 


“OQuR FREE socieTy, the dream of our 
fathers, has its roots in spiritual soil,” de- 
clared Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president 

of Chicago Seminary, when he spoke at 
Thiel College’s commencement, May 20. 

Continuing in the same vein Dr. Foelsch 
said, “The story of America and the 
world, has been the story of the deteriora- 
tion of that dream and the decay of that 
hope. The principles inculcated in a Chris- 
tian college such as Thiel are hopes upon 
which a free society must be built if it is 
to endure.” : 


Dr. Hill 


The Lutheran 


Speaker at the baccalaureate servics was 
the Rev. Sheldon S. Schweikert, Erie, Pa., 
who said the supreme hunger of the hu- 
man heart is to find life. “Jesus is the per- 

fect example of abundant living.” 

_ Degrees and certificates were awarded 
33 students. Honorary doctorates of divin- 
“ity were awarded Pastors Peter Brath, 
Greenville; C. E. Read, Monaca, Pa., and 
Schweikert. 

_ At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees, steps were taken to provide ad- 
ditional facilities and faculty members so 
the enrollment can be increased to 325 
students. This represents an increase of 
25 per cent. 


Poet Laureate at Newberry 


Dr. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, poet laureate of 
‘South Carolina, spoke at the commence- 
ment of Newberry College, June 3. He 
was educated at Porter Academy, Charles- 
‘ton, S. C., and Union College, Schenectady, 
.N. Y., and is the author of such works as 
| “Under the Pines,” “Questing Heart,” and 
| “Christ is God.” 

} Forty candidates received degrees. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by Dr. 
-G. Elson Ruff, editor of THe LuTHERAN. 


|Hartwick Marks Anniversary 


A HIGHLIGHT of commencement at Hart- 
wick College was the bicentennial cele- 
bration of the arrival in America of John 
Christopher Hartwick, founder of Hartwick 
Seminary and Hartwick College. At spe- 
cial exercises in his honor May 26, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Otto E. 
Voigt, treasurer of Hartwick Seminary, 
and Henry H. Heins, 7°45, author of 
“Throughout All the Years.” Speaker at 
the bicentennial fellowship luncheon was 
Mrs. Georgiana F. Sibley, chosen the 
“American Mother of 1945.” 

At commencement exercises May 27 de- 
/|grees were awarded William Decker, 

Oneonta; Marian Goodrich, Esopus; Evelyn 
‘\Hesse, New York; Aline Patrick, Oneonta; 
ed Pilkington, Pearl River; Elsie Reed, 
henango Forks; Rosemary Sahrle, Dans- 
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ville; Jean Sanly, Franklin; Gordon Smith, 
Wells Bridge; Edith Barhydt, Albany; 
John Geiselmann, Franklin; Corinne Gor- 
don, Ilion; Elmore Jenks, Oneonta; and 
Ronald Rowley, Walton. 

An honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upon Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary of New York Synod; doctor of 
laws upon Mrs. Sibley, Rochester, and Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the ULC. 
Mr. Earle P. Elmore, Oneonta, chairman 
of the finance committee of the board of 
trustees, was awarded the Alumni Meri- 
torious Service Award for outstanding 
service to the college. Dr. White was the 
baccalaureate speaker and Dr. Fry ad- 
dressed commencement exercises. 

The final event of the commencement 
and bicentennial celebration was the cap- 
ping exercises of the school of nursing. 
President Henry J. Arnold officiated and 
the address was delivered by Dr. Robert 
G. Andree, principal of Oneonta High 
School. Miss Edith M. Lacey, director of 
the school of nursing, was in charge of 
the capping ceremony for the 22 members 
of the class. 


Buck Speaks at Wagner 


FouR HONORARY DEGREES were awarded at 
commencement exercises of Wagner Col- 
lege, June 4: Twenty-one bachelor de- 
grees were conferred at the same time. 
The Hon. Ellsworth B. Buck, member of 
the House of Representatives, delivered 
the main address. 

Honorary degrees went to Prof. Charles 
W. Cole, president-elect of Amherst Col- 
lege, doctor of laws; to Dr. Paul C. White, 
doctor of divinity; to Miss Lucile Petry, 
R.N., chief of the nursing division of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, doctor of let- 
ters; and to John J. Goller, M.D., prom- 
inent physician and surgeon, doctor of 
letters. 


Altar Guilds Hold Conference 


Should there be potted plants on the 
altar? How high should candlesticks be 
in relation to the altar cross? What is the 
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meaning of interlocking circles on the 
vestments? 

These and many other questions were 
discussed at an altar guild conference 
sponsored by the Eastern Conference of 
Ohio Synod, May 22, in Trinity Church, 
Niles, Ohio, the Rev. Kenneth Wilt pastor. 

Speakers included Dr. J.. H. L. Trout, 
Cleveland; Mr. William H. Keyser of the 
United Lutheran Publication House; Mrs. 
Walter Schear, Dover, and representatives 
of guilds attending the conference. 


Retreaded Pastor Honored 


Ever hear of a pastor who got “re- 
treaded”? 

That’s what the Rev. Oscar Woods 
claimed happened to him when he tried 
to retire from the active ministry. He was 
able to stand retire- 
ment less than one 
year. Then he was 
back carrying the 
load of a regular pas- 
tor in a 150-year-old 
congregation. Had he 
been successful in 
retiring, Pastor 
Woods would have 
had 36 years in the 
pulpit to his credit. 
Instead, he was un- 
successful and as a 
result Christ Church, 
near New Kensington, Pa., honored him 
May 11, on his 40th anniversary as a 
pastor. 

Pastor Woods’ brief withdrawal oc- 
curred between November 1942, when he 
retired as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Dravosburg, Pa., and May 1943, when he 
returned to the pulpit at Christ Church. 
It was the second time he served the lat- 
ter church. The first period was from 
1917 to 1921. He went back only as a 
supply pastor but the full-time duties of 
pastor have been his for three years. Be- 
cause he served the church during both 
world wars, the congregation calls him its 
“wartime pastor.” 


Rev. Oscar Woods 


The 73-year-old clergyman was bor: 
where the town of Surprise, Nebr., nov 
stands. He was graduated from Midlan 
College in 1903, attended Western Semi 
nary in 1904, and Gettysburg Seminary it 
1905. He was ordained by the Rock 
Mountain Synod in 1906 and served a 
pastor in Laramie, Wyo., until 1910. Th 
following year he was at Auburn, Nebr. 
and, until he went to Christ Church fo 
the first time, served churches in Oshkosh 
Nebr.; Aurora, W. Va.; and Cookport, Pa 
Between his pastorates at Christ Church 
he served parishes in Elderton, New Castle 
and Dravosburg, Pa. 


Four Churches Reach LWA Coulee 
Maryland Synod Reports $25,000 


By J. Frank Frm 


Ba.timore—F our congregations have me 
their two-year goal for Lutheran Work 
Action, The Lutheran Deaconess Mothef- 
house was first to report; Zion, the Rev 
Roland Ries pastor, second; Salem, the 
Rev. Harry V. Krug pastor, third; anc 

Christ, Dr. John L 
MARYLAND Deaton pastor, fourth 

Three other congrega- 
tions have exceeded their one-year goal: 
First, Ellicott City, the Rev. Herbert Payne 
pastor; Epiphany, Baltimore, the Rev 
Augustus Hackman pastor; and Holy Com- 
forter, Baltimore, the Rev. J. Frank Fife 
pastor. The treasurer of the Marylanc 
Synod reports more than $25,000 has beer 
remitted to him for this cause. 

THIRTY-SIX YOUNG WOMEN attended the 
Life Institute, May 3-5, at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse. They came from 19 churches 
in Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia 
Pennsylvania, and New York. The Mother- 
house held its commencement May 24. Dr 
Gould Wickey was the guest preacher. Five 
probationer sisters completed their courses 
one student the two-year course, and three 
students the one-year secretarial course. 

Tue Rev. Roy L. Yunp, now serving a’ 
assistant pastor at St. Mark’s Church, Bal 
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“The Fear of the Lord is 


the Beginning of wisdom” 


Motro or The Lankenau School 


Se 1890, Lankenau girls, under the direction of 
deaconesses of the Lutheran Church, have been brought 
face to face with values which are eternal and influences 
which make for true and lasting happiness. 


Lankenau offers thorough instruction with excellent 
care and training to girls from pre-school through high 
school in its beautiful suburban location. 


8 
Fall term begins September 18 
® 


For further information address Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


timore, has received a call to full-time 
chaplaincy at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, 
New York. 

BetrHany CuurcH, Baltimore, called Dr. 
J. E. Graefe as pastor. Dr. Graefe has been 
serving as supply pastor at Bethany for 
several months, 

Sunpay, May 5, was a great day for St. 
Paul’s, Washington, D. C., when the mort- 
gage on the first unit of the proposed Eng- 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


For Your Post-war Vacation 


WORSHIP IN 
ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


When on vacation in the Catskills 
worship in Kingston, the gateway 


city of the Catskills. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Wurts and Rogers Streets 
(On main highway 9-W) 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AT 9:30 A.M. 
THE SERVICE AT 10:45 A.M. 
Russell S. Gaenzle, Pastor 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 


1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 


Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 


Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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lish Gothic cathedral church was burned 
A colorful procession was made up o 
crucifer, Christian and American filas 
bearers, choir, church council, buildings 
committee, acolytes and Pastor Henry W 
Snyder. The mortgage burning was ir 
charge of Mr. Luther Linkins, chairmar 
of the finance committee. Dr. Snyde: 
preached on “Christ Builds the Church.’ 

The mortgage represented the end of ar 
indebtedness of $70,000 on the presen 
property, which with land and furnishing; 
is valued at $255,000. The amount neces- 
sary to cancel the debt was overpaid by 
$1,100, which amount together with memo- 
rials and endowments now held and in- 
vested by the church, provides a nucleus 
of about $10,000 for new construction. ~ 


Queens County Churches Report 
World Action Receipts of $10,772 


By AtFrrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—Lutheran World Action is 
off to a flying start in the Queens County 
area of Long Island, reports Director Wil- 
liam Heil, pastor of Christ Church, Little 
Neck. With only 19 of the 34 Queens 
churches reporting, a total of $10,772 has 
already been raised. The two-year quota 
is $76,772. : 

Grace CuurcH, Forest Hills, reports the 
successful completion of a campaign to 
raise funds for the complete renovation 

and remodeling of 
the church building. 
Pledges of $28,575 
have been received, 
payable over a three- 
year period. This 
campaign was con- 
ducted by specialists in church visitation 
evangelism, who also are making canvasses 
in Resurrection Church, St. Albans, and 
Ascension, Franklin Square. 

Gtorta Der Cuurcu, New Hyde Park, i 
a congregation only four years old, bu 
one of the most promising fields in 
territory. The pastor is the Rev. Albe 
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Keyser. On May 24 the people of this 
congregation gathered for their annual 
dinner, with Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, as the guest speaker. 

Four days before the date of the din- 
ner, Pastor Keyser learned that May 25 
was the 25th anniversary of Dr. Knubel’s 
ordination. He and his people got busy, 
and when Dr. Knubel arrived at the 
church he was surprised to find that the 
dinner had been turned into a celebration 
of his anniversary. Representatives of the 
Norwegian Synod, Augustana, Missouri, 
and the American Lutheran Church 
brought greetings, as well as several pas- 
tors of the ULC. 

Two OTHER ordination anniversaries 
made news on Long Island. Dr. Hugo 
Meyer and the Rev. J. Christian Krahmer 
celebrated 50 years in the ministry June 2. 
Dr. Meyer is pastor emeritus of Christ 
Church, Ozone Park. Pastor Krahmer 
serves Christ Church, Islip Terrace. 

THREE CONGREGATIONAL ANNIVERSARIES are 
also being observed. St. James, Ozone 
Park, Dr. Harry Kreider pastor, marked 
its 25th anniversary May 19. Resurrection, 
St. Albans, whose pastor is the Rev. Joseph 
Flotten, and Grace, Forest Hills, the Rev. 
Alfred J. Krahmer pastor, will celebrate 
20 years in June. 

Pastor J. S. Bousum has returned to his 
congregation, Bethany, Springfield Gar- 
dens, after three years’ service as an army 
chaplain. During his leave of absence, 
Bethany was supplied by Dr. Horace Ford 
Martin, president of Biblical Seminary, 
New York. 

Pastor FRANK NicKEL of St. Stephen’s, 
Hicksville, another returned army chap- 
lain, has been forced to take a two months’ 
leave of absence because of a severe ill- 
ness affecting his sight. 

Trinity CnHurcH, MaspetH, the Rev. 
Austin Bosch pastor, dedicated three art 
windows in the chancel May 26. These 
windows are memorials to former Pastors 
Pretzsch and Schaefer. 

Trinity Church also was host to the 
quarterly meeting of Lutheran Men of 
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Queens on May 20. More than 250 were 
present to hear a message by Dr. Knubel. 
Frank Armbruster, Christ Church, Ozone 
Park, was elected president of this organ- 
ization, which lists more than 270 mem- 
bers. Other officers were Daniel C. Muller, 
Good Shepherd, Bellaire, vice-president; 
George C. Kerr, Holy Trinity, Hollis, treas- 
urer; George Goldenbaum, Good Shepherd, 
Bellaire, secretary; the Rev. Ernest A. 
Meyer, Christ Church, Ozone Park, chap- 
lain. 

THE ANNUAL convention of the Long 
Island District Luther League brought out 
a large attendanc= of all three age groups. 
Three new leagues were added to the dis- 
trict. Lincoln Sauter, Prince of Peace, St. 
Albans, is the newly elected president of 
the district. 


WANTED 


Young United Lutheran pastor, wife and small 
infant are in need of house or apartment in or 
near Philadelphia. Please contact Rev. M. F. 
Otterbein, Parish and Church School Board, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Read more about. Germany and her 
Church life, by subscribing for: 


“KIRCHLICHES MONATSBLATT” 


German language paper within the 
U. L. C. A., non-synodical. Costs only 
$1 a year. Address: 

REV. DR. E. VOEHRINGER 
4860 N. Howard St., Phila. 20, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker: mmunion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


3 1837Marking 108 years of service ]Q4 


to the church and clergy 
“| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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THERE ARE 34 ULC pastors in Queens. At 
a recent meeting of the Queens Federation 
of Churches, 17 of them were present. 

St. ANpREw’s, SourH Ozone Park, Dr. 
Paul Livingston pastor, dedicated a set of 
electronic tower chimes and an art win- 
dow May 26. 


Pocono Prospects Good 


Reservations for 1946 at the Pocono 
Mountain Lutheran colony, Paradise Falls, 
are ahead of previous records. Cottages 
that were available for rental were re- 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 
New Academic Year Begins Sept. 17 


Alert theological training looking to a glor- 
ious ministry. First-rate college students 
and graduates are invited to write the 
undersigned for application blank, catalog, 
etc. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL SUMMER 
SESSION 
July 22 to August 30 


q Two “terms” of 3 weeks each—enrol for 
either or both. Low cost opportunity for 
wide-awake pastors. S.T.M. or S.T.D. 
credit. Strong faculty, including able 
“guest” professors. 


EX-CHAPLAINS’ COURSES 
Credit toward advanced degrees—all costs 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration. Four- 
teen former chaplains are now in residence 
taking full-time work. Program approved 
by The Board of Education. 

Write 
Cuar_es B. Foetscn, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70.. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fitth Ave. 
Chicago 13,'%. New York 16,M. Vo 


served months ago. Establishing a new 
policy of half-season and full-season pe- 
riods for the Girls’ Camp, reservations now 
indicate a successful season. 

Sunday services at Paradise Falls have 
always been well attended. Guest preach- 
ers for 1946 include Drs. Paul C. Empie, 
John W. Doberstein, and Ernest J. Hoh. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
will be held on the grounds June 22. 


THE REV. OSWALD ELBERT, pastor of St. 
John's Church, Middletown, N. Y., who has 
been called as secretary for the eastern region 
of the National Lutheran Council's Student 
Service Commission. He will begin Oct. |. 
Pastor Elbert has served the Middletown con- 
gregation the past four years. Prior to that he 
was assistant pastor in First Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. He graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1940, having received his bach- 
elor of arts degree from Princeton University 
in 1934. From 1934 to 1937 he attended Har- 
vard University where he received his master 


of arts degree. 
The Lutheran 
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To Use The Bible— 


to know and appreciate the content and message of the Bible and to 
respond in Christian faith and living to its divine revelation. This is 
the object of “The Augsburg Uniform Series.” 


These lessons are planned to give a new approach and a modern appli- 
cation to the study of the Bible. Based on the Uniform Lesson Series, 
they are, however, a continuing study; that is, there is no beginning and 
no end to the series, for each lesson is new in its method of telling 
and teaching the stories from the Bible. 


Why not plan to begin this fall to use this series that never grows old? 
You may secure additional information as to subject matter and prices 
by writing to 


THe UNiTED LUTHERAN PuBLicATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Western Pennsylvania Women 
Meet in Altoona and Johnstown 
By Ratpxu W. Birk 


THE Two district missionary societies of 
Alleghany Conference held spring meet- 
ings, May 21 and 22. The Juniata-North- 
east district with Mrs. Paul L. Keller of 
Martinsburg as president met in Bethany 
Church, Altoona, and the Somerset dis- 
trict with Mrs. B. D. Thornberry of 


in Virginia— 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 


ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 


years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 
SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Salem, Virginia 


CHAS. J. 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
303'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 
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LIFE TIME 
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CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
| RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS-SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. | 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 


Johnstown as president met in Grace 
Church, Johnstown, the Rev. Robert 
Whisler pastor. Mrs. Walter Guss of 
Sipesville, Alleghany Conference society 
president, gave highlights of the Central 
Pennsylvania synodical society convention 
at Harrisburg and spoke of the future 
work of the districts. The one-day ses- 
sions closed with vesper services in charge 
of the pastors of the host churches. Ad- 
dresses at these evening services were 
given by the Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt, 
superintendent, Southern Mountain Work, 
Konnarock, Va. ; 

Grace CuurcH, Altoona, has elected 
Chaplain Edwin M. Clapper as its new 
pastor, effective June 1. Major Clapper 
is a native of Duncansville and served the 


~ 


Cairnbrook charge, Somerset County, prior — 


to entering the chaplaincy in February ~ 


1943. Grace Church has been without a — 


regular pastor since 1941 when Pastor © 


Burleigh Peters entered the army chap- 


laincy and later resigned as pastor of the 


congregation. Dr. E. A. Repass has been 
serving the congregation as supply pastor 
since May 1943. 

Pastor and Mrs. Repass were honored 
at a farewell dinner held for them by the 
congregation, May 3. During Dr. Repass’s 
pastorate the congregation has purchased 
a new parsonage, made numerous im- 
provements to the church property and 
has raised a $7,000 fund for a new pipe 


organ to be installed in the next few ; 


months. Dr. and Mrs. Repass plan to re- 
turn to their home in Columbia. 

THe Rev. F. A. Daerntrne, pastor of 
Christ Church, Johnstown, has resigned in 
order to accept a call from the Board of 
American Missions to become pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Pastor Daehling came to Christ Church in 
June 1941 and was its first and only pas- 
tor, the congregation being organized 
March 2, 1942. During his five years of 
work at Westmont the baptized member- 
ship has increased to 150. Approximately 
three acres of ground together with build- 
ings, the former DuPont estate, were pur- 
chased as a church site. The debt on this 
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purchase has been reduced to $3,500. Pas- 
‘tor Daehling and family will leave West- 
mont the middle of this month and will 
take up the new work in Texas. 

Pastor Ropert S. Nacie of Holy Trinity 
Church, Berlin, reports the parsonage has 
been repapered, new linoleum laid and 
the church has been rewired at a cost of 
$1,000. This congregation contributed 
$1,112 to World Action on one Sunday. 


Northwest Synod (from page 17) 


Conference elections resulted in two new 
members on the Executive Committee of 
synod: The Rev. Paul Bishop, president 
of the Wisconsin Conference, and Mr. Wil- 
lard L. Kennedy of Great Falls, Mont., lay 
representative from the Western Confer- 
ence. 

New member on the Board of North- 
western Seminary is the Rev. Clemens 
Zeidler of Appleton, Wis. The Rev. Milton 
A. Haker and laymen A. L. Grede and 
Fred C. Mueller were re-elected. 

Following are the results of the election 
of delegates to the Cleveland convention 
of the United Lutheran Church: 

Clergy delegates: C. H. Bartsch, Paul E. 
Bishop, J. H. Dressler, W. P. Gerberding, 
R. B. Reed, P. H. Roth, D. H. Shelhart, 
C. H. Zeidler, A. A. Zinck, R. H. Ger- 
berding. Alternates: F. W. Ihlenfeld, C. A. 
Puls, P. W. Roth, L. Glenn Cloninger, Gar- 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


of veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


rolled at Newberry. 


~—should be made early. 


at, reasonable expense. 
For catalog write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry is fully approved for the training 
A large number of veterans are already en- 


The Government is providing ample accom- 
modations for married and single veterans on 
the campus, but to insure reservation for the 
fall term beginning September 11 application 


‘Newberry offers A.B. and B.S. degrees in 
eight major fields of study, is fully accredited, 
gives personal attention to the individual stud- 
ent, and offers excellent educational advantages 


rett Genszler, H. N. Stoffel, R. W. Groth, 
George Overdier, J. F. Marlatte, A. G. 
Streich. 

Lay delegates: Carl Carlson, Minne- 
apolis; L. V. Downing, Minneapolis; Henry 
Gauer, Winnipeg, Can.; C. A. Gottschalk, 
Racine; J. K. Jensen, Janesville, Wis.; J. R. 
Jouno, Milwaukee; W. D. Morton, Minne- 
apolis; B. A. Mosling, Oshkosh; H. G. 
Olson, Milwaukee; Norton Williams, Nee- 
nah, Wis. Alternates: Carl. Gustafson, 
Minneapolis; Reuben Angelbeck, Sheboy- 
gan; O. E. Guenzel, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Clarence Roe, Minneapolis; Lee Burns, 
Madison, Wis.; Norman Barnes, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis.; Leonard Tews, Milwaukee; E. C. 
Seideman, Milwaukee; Henry Lohoff, 
Billings, Mont.; H. C. Wellnitz, Milwaukee. 


DECEASED 


William Freas 
Dr. William Freas, 65, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Jamaica, N. Y., died May 
16, in Jamaica, following a nine months’ 
illness. 
Born in Hughsville, Pa., he was grad- 


‘uated from Gettysburg College in 1901. 


Following graduation from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1904, he was ordained by the 
New York and New Jersey Synod. Wit- 
tenberg College honored him with a doc- 
torate of divinity in 1927. 
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Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 
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Center at Ann Street 
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24th Printing 
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sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
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COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
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From 1904-1916 he was pastor of Beth- 
any Church, the Eronx, and 1916-17, Holy 
Trinity, Jersey City, N. J. He was secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Commission 
for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare 1917-19. 

He was well known for his efforts in 
inner mission work. From 1915-19 he was 
executive secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board of the General Synod, and from 
1919-34 of the same board of the United 
Lutheran Church. From 1936-43, he served 
as executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Service Center for Queens, a family wel- 
fare agency he helped found. 

He was called to St. Mark’s Church, — 
Jamaica, in December 1943, and served 
until stricken by illness last October. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of — 
New York Synod, officiated at services in — 
St. Mark’s Church, May 19. Burial was 
in Hartsdale, N. Y., with the Rev. Alfred 
J. Krahmer, president of Long Island Con- 
ference, officiating. 

Dr. Freas is survived by his widow and 
two children, Mrs. Florence Pfluecke and 
William Freas. 


August F. Schmitthenner 

The Rev. August Frederick Schmitthen- 
ner, 49, of Chambersburg, Pa., who planned ~ 
to return to India as a missionary late 
this year, was among the 61 persons who 
died in the fire which swept the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, the morning of June 5. 

An excellent linguist, Pastor Schmitt- 
henner was regarded as a highly com- 
petent missionary by his associates. He 
first went to India in 1921, following grad- 
uation from the Philadelphia Seminary 
and ordination by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. He was active in educa- 
tional work and served on the board of 
Andhra Christian College, as well as di- 
recting activities in various boarding and 
high schools in India mission fields. 

Pastor Schmitthenner returned to this 
country last August on the mercy ship 
“Gripsholm” with his wife. the former 
Marian Eyster of Chambersburg, and their 
daughter, Molly Ann. They had been en- 
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sed in district work for eight years at 
lleshwaram in the province of Madras. 
1ce that time he had been lecturing ex- 
sively in the interest of missions. 
n addition to his widow and daughter, 
is survived by three sons, Jerry, a 
-ond-year student at the University of 
nnsylvania Medical School; Frederick, 
tioned with the US Army on Okinawa; 
muel, a student at Gettysburg College; 
; mother, Mrs. A. E. Schmitthenner, and 
sister, Mrs. Charles Mantel, both of 
anhasset, L. I. 
funeral services were conducted June 
from First Church, Chambersburg, the 
v. Carroll Klug, pastor. 
Pastor Schmitthenner was born in Cana- 
iarie, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1897, son of the Rev. 
d Mrs. August E. Schmitthenner. He 
is graduated from Wagner College in 
L7. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar E. Snyder 


Executive secretary of the ULC Board 
Foreign Missions for only six weeks, Dr. 
lgar Ernest Snyder, 63, and his wife, the 
rmer Nora Forrer of Harrisburg, Pa.. 
2d in the La Salle Hotel fire, June 5, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Snyder became executive secretary 
the board May 1. He was elected to the 
ard in 1941. 

Born Mar. 23, 1883 at Chapman’s Run, 
ar Clearville, Bedford County, Pa., Dr 
ryder was graduated from Gettysburg 
lege in 1909. Following his graduation 


from Gettysburg Seminary in 1912, he was 
ordained by the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
and became pastor until 1922 at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Harrisburg. He was called 
to St. Mark’s Church, Van Wert, Ohio, in 
1922 and served the congregation until he 
became the foreign mission executive. Dr. 
Snyder has been president of the Western 
Conference of Ohio Synod, and chairman 
of the board of directors of Wittenbers 
College. 

The Snyders are survived by three chil- 
dren, Mrs. William Schnepf of Van Wert, 
William S. Snyder of Richmond, Ind., and 
E. E. Snyder, Jr., of Mitchell Field, Ga. 
Funeral service was on June 8 in Van 
Wert. Drs. Rees Edgar Tulloss and J. Earl 
Spaid participated. 


ULC Calendar 


JUNE 
25-26. Board of Education 
26. Parish and Church School Board. 
Philadelphia 
26-27. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 
27-July I. Icelandic Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Minneota, Minn. 8 P. M. 
29-July 2. Nova Scotia Synod. St. Matthew's 
Church, Rose Bay, N. S. 
30-July I. Manitoba Synod. Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 
JULY 
Il. Executive -Board. New York 
16. Board of Publication. Philadelphia 
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The opportunities of an impressionable age 
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“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 
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For information write— 
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Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education saat hen Safe ete Chace 
Demand { 


maintain preparatory schools 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 
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In CONCLUSION ........ 


Some PropLteE would like to have a 
Protestant pope. They would like 
someone—G. Bromley Oxnam, perhaps 
—to be able to say to the president of 
the United States, “Now, Mr. Truman, 
I am the head of 43,000,000 Protestants 
in this country. . . . What you ought 
Fo 6 fe 9h MPa 

One who seems to desire this sort of 
thing is Charles Clayton Morrison, edi- 
tor of America’s best church paper, the 
Christian Century. Dr. Morrison wants 
the churches to combine so they will 
have power. He admits that the 
strength which the Roman Catholic 
Church derives from its unity is a 
“wrong kind of power, a power which 
is essentially evil and incompatible 
with both Christianity and democracy.” 

Protestantism, however, said Dr. 
Morrison in last week’s Century, “pre- 
tends to shrink from the right kind of 
power.” Who would define which kind 
of power is right? 

Unrttnc Protestants for the sake of 
organizational influence, or even for 
economy, does not appeal to some of 
us. We believe weaknesses in Protest- 
antism are symptoms of something 
deeper than organizational divisions. 
They are symptoms of lack of com- 
pelling and controlling faith. 

Large segments of the American 
Protestant population have been broken 
off from the various historic churches, 
and have romanticized the Gospel and 
denatured the sacraments until they 
lack the true marks of the Church. 
_ These creedless churches have shrunk 
to the size of a petty Puritanism, hu- 
morless and drab. Being against some- 
thing or other is their chief function. 
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Restless, and aware of their deficiencies, 
they conclude that if they unite in an 
organization of imposing size, people ~ 
will listen to them. . 

UNITY OF THE CHURCH is greatly to be 
desired. A passion for the fellowship 
of believers is part of the inmost na- 
ture of Christian faith. We long to be 
one, for our Lord planted that desire 
in our hearts. 

No trivial differences should be al- 
lowed to separate us. But the differ- 
ences which separated Luther from 
Rome are tragically great. The Lu- 
therans and the Reformed were di- 
vided at an early day—and remain di- 
vided—by basic difference in their 
whole religious philosophy. From this 
difference came different creeds, ethics, 
liturgies, 

ONLY IN A PERIOD of great theological 
thinking—carrying all the churches to- 
ward fresh and compelling conviction 
—is there hope of greater unity among — 
Christians. In America, Christians have — 
been impatient of theological thinking, — 
and exceedingly backward in it. Our | 
sects developed out of emotional and | 
sociological differences, which are con- 
tinued only because of inertia and lack | 
of re-examination. i 

There is evidence that the tide turns. — 
America is at last producing great stu- © 
dents of Christian faith. Many of the 
meaningless differences between Chris- 
tians begin to disappear, and the real 
differences are better understood. 

Meanwhile, acknowledging our hon- © 
est diversity, we must work together | 
to the limit of our present possibilities. 
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